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Tue Councit ELEcTION. 


The Annual General Meeting passed off very 
quietly, with the usual small concourse of members, 
and with scarcely any discussion. It is only note- 
worthy on account of the result of the election, 
which, at first sight, is rather peculiar. An exam- 
ination of the figures suggests the inference that 
many votes have been given to particular candi- 
dates, rather than for the political principles they 
represented—a common practice, which tends to 
obscure the result of an election ostensibly fought 
upon a single test question. 

Making due allowance for the personal factor, 
however, we may try to discover what the polling 
means. Two things may be regarded as certain. 
There is a clear majority of the profession in favour 
of the new Bill; at the same time the minority 
against it is numerically stronger than many of us 
believed. 

It remains to be seen what influence the election 
will exercise upon the Bill, and we shall await the 
next Council meeting with considerable interest. 
Very probably the Council, finding their action 
approved by a majority of the profession, will pro- 
ceed with the Bill as it stands. Indeed, it cannot 
be expected that they will do otherwise, if the policy 
of the minority continues to be one of uncompromis- 
ing opposition. But it is possible that some 
arrangement could be made which, without 
seriously impairing the efficiency of the Bill, might 
put an end to further opposition. 

One such compromise which we have heard sug- 
gested is that the registration fee for members al- 
ready qualified should be half-a-guinea, while that for 
future graduates should be a guinea. As the matter 
stands, each side has some chance of winning or 
losing everything it has been fighting for. If nothing 
will satisfy the opposition but the substitution cf 
the unworkable alternative of County Court pro- 
ceedings in place of removal of defaulters from the 
Register, or the complete exemption of existing 
members, there is no doubt that the Council will go 
on with the Bill without further alteration. Prob- 
ably they will succeed, though that is not certain. 
On the other band, if the opposition succeed in 
defeating the Bill in Parliament, the Council will be 
left to struggle with an income already insufficient, 
the main source of which, for the year just com- 
pleted, shows a fall of over £250. Both sides might 
well concede something. The time available for 
any compromise is now short, but, for the sake of 
a profession which cannot afford to be rent by in- 
ternal quarrels, the possibility of a compromise 
should be considered. 


AN UNUSUAL OUTBREAK OF ANTHRAX 


IN INDIA. 


At the beginning of January this year | was 
ordered to investigate a reported outbreak of 
anthrax amongst the animals of an Indian Native 
Cavalry Regiment on the line of march. On my 
arrival I was informed that a mule had died with 
suspicious symptoms of anthrax, also that one 
horse had been destroyed for the same reason. 

I reached the regiment in question on the 9th 
January and found one horse with a temperature 
of 104-4 with a large swelling on near side of neck 
extending to the chest, mucous membranes were in- 
jected, respirations greatly increased with a watery 
discharge from eyes. Temperature on 6th day was 
105-8, but after that fell rapidly to normal, and the 
animal quite recovered. 

In the whole outbreak four animals died, 14 were 
destroyed and 18 recovered, making a total of 36 
cases. 

The first animal to die was a horse that was 
admitted to hospital on 13th January, and died on 
the 16th of that month. At time of admission 
temperature was 104°6 and just before death it 
dropped to normal, there were large swellings at 
bottom of neck, also a bloody discharge from nos- 
trils and anus. Greatly increased respirations and 
injected mucous membrane. This was a typical 
clinical case of anthrax, and diagnosis was confirmed 
by microscopic examination. 

The next case to die was a horse admitted on the 
11th and died on the 18th January, exactly a week 
after admission. The first symptom was a swelling 
on the offside ribs with what looked like a carbuncle 
in the centre. On the following day the tempera- 
ture was 103-4, and it varied daily, but the swell- 
ings increased in size, extending up the neck and 
reached very large dimensions. Just before death 
the animal showed symptoms of severe colic, with 
dirty injected membranes, and greatly increased 
respirations. This was also a typical clinical case 
of anthrax. I took blood smears and examined 
them carefully, but was unable to find the anthrax 
bacilli, but put this down to defective stains 

The third case to die was a borse admitted with 
simple fever on 13th January, temperature being 
104°6 on 15th swelling appeared at the bottom of 
the neck, and on the 18th the animal got very much 
worse with severe colic, injected membranes and 
dropped down dead with 2 bloody discharge from 
anus and nostrils. Blood smears examined micro- 
scopically showed B. anthraci and my diagnosis 
was confirmed by Major Martin, A.V.C. 
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In this case, as I had no microscope handy at 
the time of death, and the disease had not been too 
satisfactorily demcnstrated, I determined personally 
to make a post-mortem examination and remove 
the spleen. With all due precautions I managed 
to get it out, and found that organ very greatly en- 
larged—to at least 2} times its normal size, and all 
the spleen pulp broken down, the blood also being 
very black, and like tar. 

From 9th January until the last case on the 10th 
February cases cropped up practically daily, all 
witb similar symptoms, and in my opinion they all 
had anthrax more or less severely in some form or 
other. 

I think the whole outbreak was a mild one, and 
there would have been more recoveries only for the 
fact taat camp had to be moved so often, and it was 
necessary some days to dolong marches on account 
of the scarcity of grass and water. The horses 
showing clinical symptoms of anthrax marched half 
the journey very early in the morning and the 
other half during the cool of the evening, but never- 
theless it was a great strain on horses with a tem- 
perature of 104-106° to march 18-20 miles a day, 
also some of them were so very lame where the 
swellings interfered with movement. The horses 
destroyed were all very bad, and it was an impossi- 
bility to move many of them, so they were destroy- 
ed to prevent spreading the disease ; they were. all 
shot over an open trench and immediately burnt 
and buried. 

One symptom that was fairly constant during the 
outbreak was what appeared to be a carbuncle. The 
first sign of these were circular patches of lin. to 
2in. in diameter with the hair standing on end, after 
a day or so it was seen that there was apparently 
a seat of inoculation in the centre, and on the outside 
of the circle was a yellow dry exuadate, and the base 
became hard and indurated. In the recovered cases 
these carbuncles died off and could be brushed away 
like a scab, leaving healthy skin underneath. Also 
in about two or three cases girth and saddle galls 
appeared to have been the seat of inoculation. My 
theory of these carbuncles was inoculation by some 
blood sucking fly, although I was unable to demon- 
strate this. I took scrapings of these lesions but 
was unable to find the anthrax bacilli. At the 
same time four men of the regiment had malignant 
pustule, microscopically confirmed, and the lesion 
was identical with the carbuncles seen amongst the 
animals. I also noticed these lesions usually 
occurred on places uncovered by rugs, and they 
always led to huge painful swellings When two 
were present they were connected by what appeared 
to be inflamed lymphatics. All cases that were 
destroyed showed typical clinical symptoms of 
anthrax, the majority being the abdominal form 
with diarrhoea, three being respiratory with large 
swellings around tbe throat, nose poked out, and 
difficult respirations. 

- The last case to die was a mule admitted with a 
temperature of 103:2 on the 10th February, and 
died on the 11th, with very large swellings around 
the throat extending to between the fore legs, nose 


poked out, and very difficult respirations. Severe ' 


colic and discharge of blood from anus. Diagnosis 
microscopically confirmed. During the outbreak 
the regiment was in eight different camps. 

All steps were taken to — spread of the 
disease—such as isolation of ali suspected cases, 
segregation of in-contact animals, temperatures of 
all animals taken daily. Standings were burnt over 
and covered so that no other animals could stray on 
to infected places. Camp was shifted as often as 
practicable, and feeding materials were changed 
where possible yet the disease continued for so 
long. 

All local lesions were treated with pure carbolic 
acid, and internally with carbolic acic and linseed 
oil. Also where fever was very high and swellings 
large, Pot. iodid. and quinine were given. When 
possibleall carcases were burnt, with stable gear, and 
syces were thoroughly disinfected. One farrier was 
datailed for duty to look after anthrax cases, and no 
one else allowed to go near. All grass that was on 
line of march was thoroughly disinfected. This 
unusual outbreak of anthrax in India appears to be 
rather similar to the outbreaks in Texas recorded a 
short time ago by Mr. Dalrymple, in 7he Veterinary 
Record of the 11th January, 1908. 

I would draw attention to the number of cases 
and also the long time that the animals lived from 
the time of first symptoms to death or destruction, 
and this varied from one to ten days. Also, to the 
fact that although there were several bullocks and 
camels in camp, none were affected. 

For the information of practitioners who have 
never been in India, I point out the fact that the 
veterinary work of the Silidar Indian Cavalry 
Regiments is carried out by natives, and veterinary 
officers are only called in in event of a contagious 
disease; also that sometimes a regiment, as in this 
case, is stationed a long distance from efficient pro- 
fessional help. My reason for drawing attention 
to the above fact is that the regiment in question 
has during the past year or two had several horses 
die, and the cause of death was not diagnosed, and 
I am rather inclined to suspect that they have 
had anthrax before, and very often too, and also 
I know that anthrax is prevalent in the district. 
This may account for the large percentage of re- 
coveries in the fact that the animals may have 
received a certain amount of immunity. 

C. A. 


Remarks BY Major E. E. Martin, A.V.C. 


Lieut. Anderson’s account of this outbreak of 
anthrax will be of considerable interest to veteri- 
nary surgeons. The majority of his cases were evi- 
dently cases of infection by the skin, and they pro- 
duced the carbuncle disease, which is well known in 
buman anthrax, but is very much rarer in equines. 
This form of the disease is characterised by the 
specific carbuncle and the comparative mildness of 
the disease, as evidenced by the large percentage of 
recoveries, and the length of time the fatally affected 
took to die. In the outbreak in question the 
mortality was only 50 per cent., and had circum- 
stances been more favourable it is probable that it 
would have been very much less. 
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Anthrax is usually met with in this country either 
in the intestinal form or in the respiratory form, in 
which swelling of the throat is a prominent feature. 
I personally have not seen the carbuncular form in 
horses, and several veterinary surgeons who have 
had a great deal of experience with the disease in 
this country have told me they had not seen it. 

The infection must have been pretty widespread, 
and most probably would be from the soil or from 
fly infection. The fact that in many cases the 
orginal carbuncle appeared over some old sore, such 
as a girth or saddle gall, might be adduced as evidence 
for either method of infection. In the four cases 
of malignant carbuncle that appeared among the 
men of the regiment, it is to be noted that none had 
anything specially to do with the affected horses. 
Allthe men recovered. 

Two more points I should like to briefly note. 
Lieut. Anderson sent me blood films from time to 
time. In the first case, although they were films 
taken from the blood after death, I could find no 
bacilli: this was the case of the second horse to 
die, the later cases showed innumerable bacilli. 
This puzzled me a good deul, but I note that Muir 
and Richie state that in localised anthrax cases it 
is not always easy to demonstrate the bacilli in the 
general circulation, even after death. 

The second point was that he sent me some thick 
smears for inoculation purposes, but in all cases I 
failed to produce the disease by inoculation from 
these smears into the guinea-pig. The explanation 
of this being that the bacilli are quickly ea mt 
hy dessication. In each case it was three days 
after the smears were made that I was able to 
inoculate. 


VOMITION IN THE HORSE. 


The following cases may be of interest. In de- 
scribing them I will endeavour to show that vomi- 
tion was performed successfully several times in 
each one, and that each patient assumed as nearly 
as possible the same position while doing so. The 
patients were all in regular work. The first symp- 
toms of illness were observed after their morning 
feed, there was really no violent pain exhibited by 
any one of them, and there were no attempts at 

“rolling. 
~ Case I.—Aged brown cart gelding, the property of 
a removal contractor. 

History.— Was called at 7.30 p.m., he had been 
dull all day but commenced to show colicky pain 
about 5 p.m. Horse foreman gave a colic drink, 
then sent forme. He was showing symptoms of 
spasmodic colic, pulse full and rapid, mucous mem- 
branes injected, ‘neg perspiration over back, 
shoulders, and between fore-legs, abdomen slightly 
tympanitic, carried his head very low. At vary- 
ing intervals of about thirty to forty minutes he 
stretched his forelegs well out in front, the cervi- 
cal muscles spasmodically contracted, causing his 
neck to become ewe-like in shape for the moment, 
this was immediately followed by a faint shriek and 
the forcible ejection of gas and fluid ingesta through 


his nostrils. This sate occurred frequently 
throughout the night, it ceased about 3 a.m. 
; ts. Impaction of stomach. 

Treatment.—A modification of Reeks’. Gave 
Spt. Ammon. Arom. 3ii., Tinct. Nux Vomica 3i., 
Aqua Oi., followed in two hours with P. Ferri 
sulph. 3i., Liq. ammon. fort. 5iiii, Aqua fervens Oii. 
when cool. 

About 14 hours after the latter drench I gave him 
a hypodermic injection of eserine. The bowels 
acted freely, and enormous quantities of gas were 
passed with the motions. I left a drench of Spt. 
ammon. arom. 3ii. to be given at 5 a.m. Next 
morning I found him much better, the attendant 
informed me that he had been very quiet and free 
from pain since 3 a.m. From now he did well and 
returned to work about a week afterwards. 

Case II.—An aged brown gelding was noticed to 
be dull and uneasy about 9 a.m. He was placed in 
a loose-box, when I saw him later he was showing 
slight colicky pains by walking round his box, 
sometimes he would lie down for a few minutes at 
atime. While walking round he carried his head 
very low. The mucous membranes were slightly 
injected, pulse full and quick, large patches of sweat 
on back and shoulders. The attendant informed 
me “that he had seen him chewing his cud like a 
cow.” After watching him for some time he stop- 
ped in his walk and placed himself in a crouchin 
position, like a dog about to spring, the cervi 
muscles contracted spasmodically, causing him to 
appear ewe-necked for the moment; at the same 
time a bolus of food passed rapidly along the gullet 
followed by a stream of liquid ingesta from both 
nostrils. He repeated this performance several times. 

Diagnosis.— Overloaded stomach. 

Treatment. - Wholly expectant; cold water ad tb 
to drink and frequent enemata of soap and water. 
He made a rapid recovery and is still at work. 

Case III.—A nine-year-old bay mare, left part of 
her morning feed, was dull and uneasy. She was 
placed in a loose-box, her pulse was full and slightly 
quickeued, temperature 100 F., respiration quick and 
catchy, entirely thoracic, mucous membranes injec- 
ted, of a yellowish colour, eyes dull and sunken. 
There was a large saddle-shaped patch of perspira- 
tion over back, she was also perspiring under the 
mane and between the fore legs. Obstinate consti- 
pation present, carried head very low, even while 
walking round the loose-box. On auscultating at 
the root of the trachea one could hear a sound like 
running water, this was probably due to gas escap- 
ing by the gullet. At varying intervals she placed 
her fore feet well out in front of her, the cervical 
muscles contracted, as in the other cases, and a bolus 
of food, sometimes two, one after the other, passed, 
or rushed along the gullet, followed by a stream 
of foul smelling ingesta from the nostrils. 

bly a rupture of stomach or 
bowel. 

Treatment.—Cold water ad lib. with hypodermic 
injections of sulphuric wether and frequent enemeta. 
She Se dead where she stood, without a strug- 
gle, next day about noon. 

Post-mortem.—All the tissues stained a bright 
yellow; heart, lungs, and thorax normal; stomach 
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entire, full of rather fluid foul smelling ingesta 
similar to that ejected from nostrils. Cuticular 
membranes of a pale blue colour, villous membrane 
of a dark red, which was continued throughout the 
alimen mucous membrane, with patches of ex- 
travasated blood, most marked in the single colon. 
Kidneys normal, the liver had almost completely 
undergone fatty degeneration. 


Rosert BryDEn. 
L.C.C. Tramways, May 27. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE SPINAL CorD. 


M. Barrat, in the Revue Vétérinaire, records a 
case of a heifer, a year old, which after presenting 
difficulty in certain movements of the posterior part 
of the was attacked by paraplegia. Com- 
pression of the spinal cord by a tumour, or a tuber- 
culous lesion, was suspected, and, the case being 
judged hopeless, the heifer was destroyed. 

On autopsy, the lungs, pleura, and, in a slighter 

degree, the liver, were found to be tuberculous, 
The vertebral column, when divided longitudinally, 
was normal to naked eye inspection, none of the 
vertebre presenting the least trace of tuberculosis. 
A yellowish-grey oval mass, tubercular in its nature, 
was found in the dorsal region of the spinal cord ; 
and some additional small tubercles were present 
in the tissues near this principal lesion. Transverse 
section a the oval mass showed the spinal 
cord to be tuberculous throughout almost the whole 
of its thickness. 
* The tubercular lesion, of course, explains the pos- 
terior paralysis. The case is interesting from the 
fact that the spinal cord only was affected, while 
the piegoering vertebre showed nothing ab- 
normal. -- (Journal de Méd. Vét. et de Zootechnie, 
and Annales de Méd. Vét.) 


TYPHLITIS IN THE 
M. Vidal, in the Revue Vétérinaire, records a case 


of a dog, eight months old, and without unhealthy 


antecedents, which died in two days after the onset 
of an illness characterised by the following train of 
symptoms. At first, there was serous diarrhea, 
vomiting of alimentary matter, and acute pain 
upon pressure of the right side of the abdomen. 

Afterwards, defecation ceased, but the vomiting 
remained incontrollable and assumed a muco-bilious 
character : while the animal, which had previously 
been in excellent condition, was very rapidly re- 
duced to the state of askeleton. From these symp- 
toms, M. Vidal diagnosed typhlitis. 

Post-mortem examination revealed the following 
lesions. The cecum was friable in consistence, 
with a livid tint externally. Its mucous membrane 
was purple, and ulcera in places, at which the 

n was very easily perforated. It contained 


- neither foreign bodies nor parasites. The liver was 


t 


“ cooked” in appearance, and augmented in volume. 
The abdominal and pericardial fluids were a little 


more abundant than was normal, and were stained 
by biliary pigments. 

As sometimes happens in human practice, M. 
Vidal was unable to determine ‘the exact cause of 
the condition. He suggesis, however, that the 
existence of cases of typhlitis of tubercular or 
syphilitic origin in mankind permits the hypothesis 
that a typblitis in an animal may have its origin in 
a general infection. That point must remain doubt- 
ful as far as the case under notice is concerned, as 
no microscopical examination of the lesions was 
made.—Annales de Méd. Vét. 

W.R C. 


Some CuricaL Remarks ConcERNING LAMENESS, 
as AFFECTING THE Fore Limp, IN THE Horsz. 


By Vet.-Capt. C. H. H. Jouurrre, 1st Life Guards. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—It is with consider- 
able diffidence that I venture to submit the follow- 
ing observations regarding equine lameness before the 
many eminent members of the profession represented in 
this Society, all of whom have probably possessed for 
many years a far deeper and more extensive knowledge 
of the subject than I shall ever be likely to acquire. 
However, since our President and Secretary did me the 
honour of suggesting that I should read a paper, and - 
being under the impression that the task of obtainin 
papers for the Society’s meetings is by no means pone 
an easy one as might be sup , I have endeavoured 
to put together a few remarks for your consideration on 
a subject that is undoubtedly an interesting one—one 
that must be also constantly before the minds of all 
veterinary surgeons. Atthesame time, itis a vast and 
almost limitless branch of veterinary science, and it is 
obviously impossible, with the time at our disposal, not 
to mention also the limited ability of the essayist, to in 
any way do justice to it, or deal with it in anything but 
a superficial and more or less sketchy manner. Never- 
theless, the subject possesses an advantage in that all 
veterinarians no doubt hold well-defined views of their 
own in the matter, which factor should render it a par- 
ticularly suitable one for subsequent discussion and ex- 
change of ideas, and accounts to a great extent for my 


having selected it—far more than any hope of bringing 
forward new or original material, which I regret to say, 
and may confess at once, is not forthcoming. Moreover, 


as will be quite —— later on, my object in this 
paper is largely a selfish one, and consists of a desire to 
gain information rather than to make any claim of im- 
parting it. 

It is unfortunately a fact, that despite our know- 
ledge of anatomy, physiclogy, pathology, and thera- 
peutics, combin with practice, experience, and 
close observation, the diagnosis of lameness, and fre- 
quently also its treatment, are subjects which it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to systematically investigate or to 
make any satisfactory progress with, presenting as they 
not infrequently do, problems of almost unsurpassable 
difficulty. Yet if we consider that cases of lameness or an 
allied condition may correspondingly occur in the human 
subject, whose exact canse and nature will puzzle and 

rhaps defeat the most enlightened practitioners of 

uman surgery, we can _ rn! wonder that this is so. 

In the term jameness, I include any condition affect- 
ing a horse’s gait, varying from the slightest unevenness 
of action which may be scarcely perceptible even to the 
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trained eye, to a state in which the horse’s limb may be 
totally incapacitated. The latter condition, as affectin 
any part of the limb, will be dealt with first, and 
ropose to discuss subsequently such conditions as may 
ring about a lesser degree of lameness, commencing 
with the upper extremity of the limb and its junction 
tion with the body, and concluding with the foot. 

Concerning total incapacity of a limb, which I will 
term for convenience “ acute lameness,” this may be pre- 
sented, roughly speaking, in one of three forms :— 

1. The horse may be incapable of supporting weight, 
with inability of effecting active movement with 
the limb. 

2. He may be incapable of supporting weight, but 
with ability of effecting active movement with the limb. 

3. He may be capable of supporting weight, but in- 
capable of active movement. 

here is also a fourth condition where he would be 
capable both of supporting weight and of voluntary 
movement, but this I should not include under the head- 
ing of acute lameness. Further, the terms “incapable 
of supporting weight,” and “inability of effecting move- 
ment” are intended in a re/ative rather than an absolute 


sense. 

Regarding total incapecity of a limb, the V.S. called 
in to such a case—assuming that there is no patent or 
obvious reason for the lameness, will probably com- 
mence by closely inspecting the animal as he stands 
in his natural position and at rest, which, when fol- 
lowed by causing him to advance a few steps, will 
probably convince him or give him a fair idea as to 
which variety of lameness he has to deal with. This 
decided, he will then perhaps have some clue as to what 
portion of the limb. and possibly even as to what struc- 
ture, is the seat of the trouble. 

In the first condition, if the horse is incapable of sup- 
porting weight, with inability to effect active movement, 
one might reasonably suspect the upper portion of the 
limb above the elbow, since, were the seat of lameness 
below the elbow, there should be no reason why at 
any rate some portion of the limb should not be — 
able of active flexion and extension, though incapable 
of bearing any weight. Further, it would indicate 
probably some grave injury, such as fracture of the 
shaft or articular extremity of either the scapula, 
humerus, upper end of radius or ulna, or else a serious 
articnlar lesion affecting the shoulder or elbow joint, or 
possibly perhaps some severe muscular injury involving 
a series of several muscles. 

In the second condition, inability to support weight 
with ability to move the limb, we should have from 
these factors, but very little to guide us as to the seat of 
the lameness. The condition is very commonly seen, 
and the origin of the disturbance may be in any part 
of the limb from the foot upwards, and will be dealt 
with in further detail later on. 

We now come to the class of case where the animal is 
capable of supporting weight, but incapable of moving 
the limb, or at any rate unwilling todo so. This is of 
course frequently seen, as affecting both fore limbs, in 
all cases of acute laminitis of sufficient severity, but 
apart from this, it would not appear to be a very com- 
mon condition. It might occur, presumably, in cases 
of severe myositis, of rheumatic or other origin, and 
does occur in traumatic cellulo-myositis in the upper 
portion of the limb. It would also be readily compati- 
ble with fracture of a tuberosity or process, or any part 
other than the shaft or articular epiphysis of any of the 
bones in the proximal region of the leg, such tor example, 
as the cervical or dorsal angle, the tubercle of spine, 
or coracoid process of the scapula ; or eithertubercle, or 
any part of the tnberosity of the humerus, etc. 

Having given a brief réswmé of some of the varieties 
of acute lameness that we may meet with, a few of the 
problems that may confront usin the diagnosis of their 


canse and nature, will be now discussed in further de- 
tail. To commence with the patient that is incapable 
of sapporting weight with inability to effect voluntary 
movement of the limb. 

I think there is little doubt but that the commonest 
cause of this condition is, as before stated, a fracture of 
the shaft, or articular extremity—or both—of either the 
scapula, humerus, or upper end of radius, and possibly 
ulna. This contingency should not as a rule present 
any great difficulty in diagnosis, particularly if the frac- 
ture, as is usually the case, is extensive and associated 
with a fair degree of displacement. The history of the 
case will of course have an important bearing on our 
diagnosis. The. horse will most probably have fallen 
violently and perhaps be still down, or c may have 
been got up with difficulty. In a case of this desecrip- 
tion, particularly careful examination for the discover 
of a fracture will be made. I need not weary you wit 
details, with which we are of course all familiar, as to 
the ineans which we adopt for the determination of the 
presence or absence of a fracture of this nature. The 
chief cardinal signs which one would look for may be 
briefly mentioned, however: (1) Evidence of a local 
trauma, in the shape of pain, bruising, and swelling. 
(2) Shortening and deformity of the region from displace- 
ment. (3) Undue mobility of the part, and in the con- 
tinuity of the suspected bone. (4) Total loss of function. 
(5) Evident remonstrance to manipulation, and, finally 
crepitns. If none of these signs are present, then I 
think we may negative the idea of the presence of any 
fracture of the nature specified. 

What other injuries then shall we have to consider in 
a case of this kind. With regard to fracture of the 
ulna, it is doubtful whether it ought, correctly, to come 
under this heading since a horse with this injury would 
probably be able to move the limb. Nevertheless I will 
include it, and need merely mention that it is the 
olecranon process which is usually fractured, and that 
the condition is in most cases amongst the easiest of any 
that we are likely to be called upon to diagnose. Frac- 
ture of the sternum might perhaps enter into one’s con- 
sideration, though the essayist has never seen or heard 
of such a case, and believes it to be extremely rare, 
whilst subperiosteal fractures without See, 
such as are met with in connection with the tibia, an 
occasionally I believe the radius, have not been recorded 
so far as I know as affecting the scapula or humerus. 

There is, however, another fracture, the possibility 
of which we should no doubt all consider, viz., fracture 
of the first rib. By what means can we recognise this 
condition? If accompanied with radial paralysis, as it 
is said very frequently to be, we should, in the charac- 
teristic appearance of the limb exhibited in these cases, 
have evidence suggestive of this injury, but as to 
whether such fracture is necessarily accompanied by 
paralysis of the radial nerve, different views are held ; 
my opinion is that radial paralysis is not necessarily 

resent, and that the implication or otherwise of the 
inferior primary divisions of the Ist and 2nd _ dorsal 
nerves, which contribute to the formation of the brachial 
plexus and from wkich the radial nerve arises, would 
depend on the position of the fracture. That radial 
paralysis is not necessarily dependent on fracture of the 
first rib isa point upon which every oneis probably now 
agreed ; since there are numerous cases reported, and 
most of us have no doubt come across them, where the 
paralysis and lameness have ¢ off far too rapidly to 
admit of the possibility of this fracture. 

But to return to the origiral question as to whether 
it is possible to diagnose with any certainty a fracture 
of the first rib, may we first assure for the sake of argu- 
ment that signs of radial paralysis are absent, and that 
the patient is standing unwilling to move or support any 
weight on the limb, and that examination has so far 
proved negative. Personally, I do not think it is possi- 
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ble. We have little or nothing to goon. By abducting 
the humerus and scapula and sharply returning it to its 
former position, the examiner meanwhile ausculating 
over the region of the rib, audible crapitus might be de- 
tected, whilst the manirulation would presumably pro- 
duce strong evidence of pain, but beyond this I can 
think of no other sign which will help us. If, on the 
contrary, radial paralysis be present, one would probably 
be able to arrive at a more definite conclusion, apart 
from the chance of our being able to obtain audible 
crepitus. In the first place, in radial paralysis uncom- 
plicated with fracture, forcible abduction of the limb 
would be very unlikely to produce any evidence of pain, 
whilst if fracture were present one would expect this 
action to be strongly resented. Secondly, if in the un- 
complicated case, extension of the knee, fetlock, and 
interphalangeal joints be effected by manipulation of 
the limb, and the plantar surface of the foot placed flat 
on the ground, it will be found that the horse can then 
support weight sufficiently to allow of the opposite foot 
being raised from the ground, which is a possibility that 
one would scarcely anticipate in the event of a fractured 
rib. Thirdly, a horse will make more use of the limb in 
the simple paralysis than he presumably would in the 
paralysis depending on a fractured rib. In the former 
case, if placed in slings, he may be seen to savaatenty 
paw the ground and perhaps pull the bedding back wit 

the affected limb, a procedure that he would be most 
unlikely to carry out if a first rib were broken. Where 
radial paralysis is present we thus havea certain data 
to go on, but have we sufficient evidence in the factors 
just enumerated to warrant a strictly positive or nega- 
tive diagnosis? I fear we have not, and if all the signs 
that have been mentiened as being indicative of a frac- 
tured rib were present, I should still be in favour of 
awaiting the effect of tome before submitting a definite 
opinion. I will now ask—Is fracture of an anterior rib 


necessarily a eee and incurable injury in the horse ? 


If accompanied by radial paralysis I am of opinion that 
_ itis. The fracture itself may satisfactorily unite, but 
_ when it encroaches on the nerve trunk the degree of 
lysis and muscular atrophy is almost certain to 
increase, and render the horse permanentiy crippled. If, 
on the contrary, there are no signs of nerve implication, 
I fail to see any adequate reason why recovery should 
not take place. Asto simple radial paralysis I should 
regard the prognosis as entirely favourable at any rate 
for the first week or two. 

With regard to other conditions that may produce in- 
capability of supporting — with inability to move 
the limb, serious articular lesion affecting either the 
shoulder or elbow joint was mentioned. Dislocation of 
the shoulder joint is very rare in the horse, but does 
occasionally occur, the head of the humerus being 
usually displaced in an anterior and upward direction. 
Diagnosis of the injury would probably be fairly easy. 
There would be shortening and deformity of the part, 
and it would be differentiated from fracture by the fact 
that passive flexion and extension of the joint would be 
exceedingly limited, if not altogether impossible. Fur- 
ther, providing that there 1s not too much swelling, evi- 
dence of the displacement might be discernible on 
manual examination of the region. Of such evidence 
the most apparent would probably be the distortion of 
the normal relationship between the internal and exter- 
nal tuberosities of the humerus on the one hand, and the 
eoracoid process of the scapula on the other. 

Concerning prognosis, Méller appears to regard it as 
fairly favourable, though one might well be sceptical on 
that point. It isevident that the capsular ligament and 
synovial membrane must be badly strained in this 
injury, whilst judging from their position, one would 
think that the tendons of origin of the biceps and 
coraco-humeralis, and tendons of insertion of the supra- 
spinatus and subscapularis must likewise suffer severe 


damage, sufficient when taken in toto to seriously ham- 

ra return to soundness. It would be interesting to 
oot if any members have met with a case of this 
injury. 

Amongst other articular lesions that might be present- 
ed are severe wrenching of the capsular ligament or of 
the tendons surrounding the shoulder joint, or both, and 
arthritis. The former condition would have to be 
most exceedingly severe to produce a degree of lameness 
which would allow neither of movement nor ability to 
support the limb, and it would be a difficult matter to 
diagnose with any exactness. Weshould most probably 
however have reasons for suspecting this joint, or its 
neighbourhood, and the absence of other apparent cause, 
coupled with the history of the case would probably 
enable us to arrive at a conclusion. 

With regard to arthritis of the shoulder, the form in 
which one would be most likely to meet with it would 
be the acute traumatic, which would most probably be 
the result of a dangerous wound, and of course be imme- 
diately obvious ; or the non-traumatic variety might be 
encountered in the foal as the specific or “pyzmic” 
arthritis from umbilical infection. This condition would 
no doubt be identified by the veterinarian, and it is 
scarcely necessary to enter into details with regard to it. 
Other cases of acute idiopathic arthritis of rheumatic, 
tubercular, pyzemic, or other origin are described in con- 
nection with human surgery, but I have never met with, 
or heard of their occurrence in the horse, and should 
nct consider them as a likely cause of acute lameness in 
this animal. What has been said with regard to the 
shoulder joint holds equally good as to the elbow, con- - 
cerning which there is nothing special or further to be 
said, except that the joint is more readily examined and 
manipulated and should, therefore, offer fewer difficul- 
ties in the diagnosis of disease or injury affecting it. 

Concerning total incapacity and loss of function of a 
limb resulting from muscular derangement, one might 
regard this as a very rare condition. Sprains and rup- 
tures of muscles or aponeuroses may bring about a 
serious degree of lameness, though unless the injury 
were extraordinarily severe and extensive this would be 
most unlikely to amount to complete loss of function of 
the limb. In such a case a rough diagnosis would pro- 
bably be arrived at fairly readily, and the principle 
difficulty would consist in differentiating such an injury 
from fracture. 

I now come to the case of a horse that is acutely lame 
with inability to support weight, but capable of active 
movement of the limb. 

It includes a very large number of conditions. Radial 
paralysis should rightly come under this heading, but 
since it has been already referred to at some length it is 
unnecessary to further discuss it. Regarding fractures 
we may exclude a major fracture above the elbow, since 
I am supposing in this event that the horse would be 
incapable of moving the limb. I have also placed in 
another class the minor fractures of this and other 
regions on the assumption that the patient would in these 
cases be able to support a certain amount of weight, 
althongh this is admittedly a somewhat theoretical dis- 
tinction and would not necessarily hold good in practice, 
at any rate in all cases. We should, therefore, subject 
to the compatibility of the history of the case, first con- 
sider the presence or otherwise of fracture below the 
elbow, and providing that the fracture is complete, and 
involves the shaft of either the radius, ulna, or great 
metacarpal bone, its diagnosis will in almost all cases be 
and certain. 

ith regard to the radius, deferred, or subperiosteal 
fractures have been known to occur, though they are 
not so common as is the case with the tibia. I should 
regard it as an impossible condition to diagnose with 
certainty, although we may suspect it. It would be 
most likely to occur as the result of a kick, and the con- 
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tingency is always possible presumably, where such an 
injury s sustained on the forearm con accompanied by 
acute lameness. There are one or two problems, how- 
ever, in this connection on which I should be glad of 
hearing an opinion. Firstly, is it a fact that a sub- 
periosteal fracture is of necessity and inevitably accom- 
panied by immediate lameness, as one would naturally 
expect, or is it possible for a horse to sustain this injury 
and still be capable of walking on the limb without 
much difficulty or effort. Secondly, in a case where 
this injury is suspected how long should the patient re- 
main in slings? It not infrequently happens that a 
horse may be acutely, or perhaps I may say slightly, 
lame from a kick on the forearm, or over the tibia. A 
fracture is suspected and he is placed in slings, yet he 
may not unlikely be trotting sound in a week or ten 
days time. Are we then justified in removing him from 
slings and permitting his return to work on the assump- 
tion that the suspected fracture did not exist? Again, 
do we get any physical evidence of the presence of a 
fracture of this variety whereby we may differentiate it 
from a simple contusion, and further, is it commonly 
associated with any particular form of fracture, such as 
transverse, oblique, longitudinal, starred, or greenstick? 
1 have never met with a case of this nature, and would 
enquire, lastly, whether it is peculiar to the horse, since 
it is not, I believe, ordinarily described in human surgery. 

The remaining fractures that we might encounter in 
the circumstances now under discussion would be those 
in connection either with the carpus or the phalanges. 
With the exception of the pisiform, the knee bones are 
very rarely fractured. Fracture of the pisiform is easily 
diagnosed. The animal stands with the joints flexed 
and unable to support any weight on the limb, and in a 
position bearing some resemblance to that of radial 
paralysis. Examination of the pisiform reveal undue 
movement of that bone, crepitus, and evidence of pain. 
Is this an injury for which we ought to undertake treat- 
ment? In consideration of the fact that the bone forms 
the point of insertion of the tendon of the flexor meta- 
carpi medius, and one of the tendons of the flexor meta- 
carpi externus, the prognosis is very unfavourable, 
since, like fracture of the olecranon, every contraction of 
those muscles must separate the broken pieces, and so 
inhibit union. 

With regard to fracture of the phalanges, this may 
occur to either the proximal, middle, or distal phalanx. 
Occasionally the suffraginis and os corone are both 
fractured. Facility of diagnosis of a fracture of either 
of these bones varies considerable. The condition may 
be immediately obvious to any layman, or again its 
detection may be a matter of great difficulty even to the 
veterinary surgeon, depending mainly one would think 
on the nature and extent of the fracture, and secondarily 
perhaps on the time that elapses between the occurrence 
of the injury and the examination of the patient. It 
occurs under very varying circumstances, and may be 
suspected in almost any case where there is sudden and 
extreme lameness of the character under discussion. 
The os suffraginis is the bone most frequently frac- 
tured. It may be comminuted into any number of 
pieces ; it may be broken transversely, longitudinally 
or obliquely, or it may suffer incomplete fracture, having 
merely a small chip detached from the lateral surface of 
either the upper or lower epiphysis. The longitudinal 
and the incomplete are the two varieties in whieh we 
are most likely to encounter difficulty in diagnosis. In 


the longitudinal fracture where the bone is me broken 


into two pieces, the periosteum, I take it, will usually 
remain intact, and there may be geither displacement 
nor any movement or crepitus obtainable between the 
broken pieces. If such exist then our diagnosis is 
obviously positive. If absent, however, there will in any 
case be well marked tenderness to yy oy Rae and to 
percussion, and to the mere pressure of the fingers when 


passing over the fractured area. Where this is present, 
and there are other reasons such as history, character, 
and degree of lameness, etc., for suspecting the fracture, 
then we are justified it would seem in giving an affirma- 
tive opinion in so far as treatment of the case is con- 
cerned. Such evidence, however, is absolutely inade- 
quate where there is any question of destroying the 
animal. This is merely mentioned in view of a case 
that was reported a few years ago and led, I fancy, to a 
law suit, where a horse was destroyed in the street on 
the advice of a veterinary surgeon for supposed fracture 
of the pastern, which was found to be non-existent at the 
post-mortem examination. 

Further, puiing that fracture of the pastern exist, 
it appears reasonable to suppose that the less positive 
evidence there is of its presence, so much the less dis- 

lacement and damage, and therefore the greater the 
ikelihood of a favourable termination. If, on the other 
hand, there is a palpable comminuted fracture, then I 
should regard as very remote any chance of recovery 
sufficient to render the horse workably sound. I should 
be glad, however, to hear other views on this point. 
Very similar remarks apply to fracture of the os corone. 
If there is comminution of the bone, diagnosis is pro- 
bly easy enough, fracture and crepitus being readily dis- 
cernible on a the foot and palpation of the part. 
Such a case would likewise offer no hope of recovery 
unless for stud or breeding pera, and except in 
these circumstances we should doubtless recommend 
destruction. Ina —_ fracture prognosis would be 
more hopeful, though from lack of sufficient indication 
of the injury, I should anticipate decided difficulty in 
arriving at a definite opinion as to its existence. 

As to fracture of the ee bone, this injury is occas- 
iona!ly met with. Mr. Hunting mentions the case of a 
horse that was suffering from advanced canker of the 
foot and sustained a vertical fracture right through the 
bone as a result of bringing the foot violently down upon 
the stone-paved floor of a forge. Reeks quotes a case 
reported by J. Freeman, where there was a complete 
fracture of nearly the whole of the articulating surface 
and left wing of the pedal bone. Here there was acute 
pain and great swelling around the coronet. The con- 
dition was correctly diagnosed and the horse slaugh- 
tered. Unfortunately, however, there are as a rule no 
manifest signs whereby one can definitely pronounce as 
to the presence or absence of an injury oi this nature, 
and in such circumstanees, until time and treatment 
have proved the hopelessness of the case, it would not 
seem that the veterinarian can assert anything more 
definite than — he some 
severe injury of the foot, and possibly, or perhaps pro- 
bably, a fracture either of the os pedis or navicular bone. 
After close examination and observation of the patient 
the practitioner would have little difficulty in recognis- 
ing that he was confronted with some formidable disease 
or injury in this extremity. The manner in which the 
horse would stand, with no weight on the limb, pointing 
the foot, with the heel probably raised, and occasionally 
slowly and cautiously pawing with - active flinching to 
percussion on the sole and wall, fullness or even swell- 
ing of the coronet and pastern, and throbbing of the 
plantar arteries could leave little room for doubt in his 
mind. One would also expect constitutional disturbance 
in the shape of anorexia, fever, disordered pulse, and 
increased respiration, and a general aspect of serious 
illness. Yet none of these cupesmenes would be diag- 
nostic of any essential condition, they would merely 
suggest a thorough examination of the foot for the pre- 
sence either of a wound or oi pus. If this should lead 
to an entirely negative issue, then there are strong 
grounds for suspecting a fracture within the foot, but 
that is probably the limit to which a cautious practi- 
tioner would definitely commit himself, at any rate in a 
recent case. If, however, a wound be discovered, then 
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all doubt as to diagnosis is obviously at an end, though 
another question immediately arises as to the character 
and extent of the wound. A simple punctured wound 
associated as a result of neglect with an extensive 
accumulation of pent-up pus would give rise, in a minor 
degree, to all these symptoms, and the question as to 
whether it be oe with anything of a more 
critical nature would mainly depend on its position, 
direction, and depth, supplemented, of course, by the 
general severity and subsequent course of the case. If, 
on the other hand, there are serious manifestations pre- 
sented in conjunction with an open, well-drained wound, 
then we may be almost certain that we are confronted 
with some very grave condition. Such will most likely 
consist of perforation of the plantar aponeurosis or 
pedal articulation, and resultant septic synovitis or 
arthritis. Or another alternative, which we should 
probably much prefer to meet with, would be a 
simple wound associated with some injury to the 
os pedis, such as partial fracture, caries, or mere 
penetration of the bone, anterior to the insertion of the 
perforans tendon at the semi-lunar crest. In the latter 
case the general condition would be much less acute, and 
careful examination with the probe, combined with an 
absence of synovia, would further differentiate that from 
the former contingency. In either event, treatment 
would be mainly concentrated on the same points, viz., 
antisepsis and drainage. In a case where perforation of the 
navicular sheath is followed by acute purulent synovitis, 
and evidently pursuing an unfavourable course, resection 
of the — aponeurosis, as described by Miller, Cadiot, 
and others (or at any rate the partial operation of open- 
fy A up) would certainly seem to be justifiable, though 
I believe it to be but very rarely undertaken in this 
country. The horse’s plight is well nigh hopeless already, 
and it would be difficult or impossible to render it worse, 
whilst this operation, if carried out and subsequently 
treated under conditions of strict asepsis (or even as 
closely approaching this state as possible), may perhaps 
bring about recovery. I have on two occasions seen the 
partial operation adopted, but both [ regret to say were 
- attended with a non-successful result, attributable, no 
doubt, to failure in overcoming the pre-existing sepsis. 
This was disappointing, since Teetetioatiy the operation 
is unquestionably the correct surgical procedure. It 
would be interesting to hear if other practitioners have 
had any success with this mode of treatment. 

To revert to the subject of fractures in the foot: frac- 
ture of the navicular bone, unassociated with any ex- 
ternal wound, is occasionally seen and may be briefly 
mentioned. I am of opinion, subject to correction, that 
it would be impossible to diagnose the injury with any 
certainty during life. Alternative to fracture of the 
pedal bone it may be strongly suspected after the lapse 
of some weeks of observation of the case,and one’s sus- 
picion would naturally be strengthened by any history 
8 tive of neurectomy or previous disease of the 
navicular bone. 

There still remains one other fracture, which may be 
referred to, viz., that of the sesamoid bones. he 
manner in which the injury is produced would seem to 
be somewhat obscure. Moller and Share-Jones both 
observe that it may occur when galleping in deep 
sand, whilst Cadiot is said to maintain that it may 
result from the bones being struck during progression 
by the shoe of the hind limb. The bone may be 
broken transversely across, or small splinters of bone 
may be detached from the points of insertion of the 
superior or possibly inferior sesamoid ligaments. Such 
occasionally happens in racehorses where a branch of 
the suspensory ligament. may be torn from its insertion 
into the lateral aspect of the sesamoid bone, carrying 
with it a greater or smaller fragment of the bone. The 

i is of a sesamoid fracture would probably present 
a certain amount of difficulty. The bones can only be 


manipulated from their posterior and eccentric surfaces, 
Of these, the latter present but a very limited area 
whilst the posterior surface is entirely covered by the 
dense fibro-cartilaginous, intersesamoid ligament, and 
is largely concealed further by the perforans and per- 
foratus tendons. Nevertheless in a case of this injury 
one would at any rate expect to find some alteration 
in the position and direction of the fetlock joint. If 
the bone is completely fractured, or a piece of the bone 
is detached at the insertion of the suspensory ligament, 
the supporting function of the latter structure is in 
either case placed in abeyance, and one would look 
for some degree of depression of the distal extremity 
of the large metacarpal bone on the affected side. 
This would lead to the supposition that there was 
either rupture or partial rupture of one of the branches 
of the suspensory ligament, or else a sesamoid fracture. 

Provided that there is not too much swelling, exami- 
nation along the course of the ligament, with passive 
flexion, extension, and palpation of the fetlock, taken 
in conjunction with the presence or absence of well 
marked pain over the suspected sesamoid bone, would 
probably enable one to arrive at a conclusion as to 
which condition existed. Moller observes that in per- 
fectly fresh fractures a depression may be felt between 
the pieces of bone, a statement that one might well 
accept with some reserve however. If definitely diag- 
nosed I am afraid the prognosis would be sufficiently 
unfavourable in the case of a working horse, as to 
warrant early destruction. 

Amongst other causes of acute lameness associated 
with ability to move the limb, but inability to sup 
weight, severe sprains or rupture of tendinous or liga- 
mentous structures in the lower part of the limb are of 
comparatively frequent occurrence. Of these, the ten- 
dons of the flexor pedis perforans and perforatus, and sus- 
pensory ligament are the most commonly affected. Each 
may be affected separately, or all three may be ruptured 
—a hopeless condition, and immediately recognised by 
complete descent of the fetlock joint. Partial descent 
of this joint may occur in rupture of any of the three 
structures. It is said to be most marked in the case of 
the perforans and suspensory ligament and least in the 
perforatus. [n rupture of the former (perforans) tendon 
there is, according to one authority, an excessive degree 
of dorsal flexion of all three phalangeal articulations, so 
much so that the anterior part of the foot is raised off 
the ground and only the heel isin contact with it, such 
condit’on being not present in rupture of the suspensory 
or perforatus. As we all know, the most usual seat of 
any of these ruptures is between the knee and fetlock, 
in which position the ligament and both tendons are 
readily available to examination, which greatly facili- 
tates the diagnosis of such injuries. This as a rule is 
not difficult, and unless there is a great amount of in- 
flammatory infiltration of the surrounding tissues, the 
severity and extent of the damage can likewise be fairly 
accurately gauged. 

Luxation of the fetlock is possible, but rare, and 
calls for no special remarks concerning its recognition 
whilst luxation of either of the two other phalangeal 
articulations may presumably be regarded as practically 
impossible. Severe ligamentous sprain, amounting to 
rupture, in connection with the fetlock or coronary 
joints, might seemingly give rise to an extreme lameness 
of the variety under discussion. In such cases one 
would not expect to encounter much difficulty in detect- 
ing the affected region, and the principal question in 
regard to diagnosis would lie in differentiating such an 
injury from a phala: 1 fracture. 

Returning to the class of lameness where a horse can 
support weight on the limb, but is unable to move i 
this has been briefly referred to in the earlier part o' 
the paper, and I am afraid that time will not admit of 
any further remarks concerning it. I will therefore now 
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to some of the slighter forms of lameness in 
which the horse is supposed to be capable of trotting 
up, and will commence with shoulder lameness What 
is the definition of this commonly used term. It might 
be appropriately defined as any form of lameness, the 
origin of which is believed to be situated in some part 
of the limb above the elbow joint. Most veterinary sur- 
geons are agreed no doubt that lameness of this des- 
cription is of rare occurrence in comparison with the 
lamenesses originating in other parts of the limb. 
Nevertheless the term is a useful one and includes a 
miscellaneous variety of infirmities, of which the follow- 
ing are a few examples. Arthritis (subacute) of the 
shoulder joint, contusions to the shoulder and neigh- 
bonring structures, various muscular and tendinons 
sprains affecting any one of the twenty-five to thirty 
muscles connected with the upper part of the limb, 
bicipital and infraspinatus bursitis, rheumatic affections, 
suprascapular paralysis, and, according to some, perios- 
titis and the formation of exostoses involving the 
scapula or humeras. 

f such conditions as these, is it possible to differen- 
tiate one from another, and further, if differentiation were 
possible would any practical benefit result therefrom ? 
There are of course many exceptions, but as a general 
rule a reply in the negative to both questions would 
nsually be somewhere near the mark. An exact diag- 
nosis if it were possible would undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable value as regards our prognosis, but so far as 
treatment is concerned, I am afraid that veterinary 
science can accomplish bunt very little in cases of this 
description. We must rely almost entirely on rest, at 
any rate in the early stages, and any supplementary 
remedies of the usnal kind—all perhaps of somewhat 
donbtful efficacy—would probably remain the same 
whatever the exact character of the injury. It would 
therefore seem that one’s chief endeavour will be directed 
towards a decision as to whether or not a given case 
should come under the heading of shoulder lameness, 
and to my mind this question even may perhaps be 
associated with some difficulty. 

We are probably all agreed that the principal indica- 
ticn lies in the action of the lame horse, which nay of 
course in some cases be quite characteristic. 

Ishould be glad to hear any opinions as to what sig- 
nificance may be attached to a shortening of the stride 
with the dame limb, which is not infrequently noticed. 
If one has a case of lameness which there seems every 
reason to suppose is due, say, to ringbone, but in which 
this shortening of the stride with the lame limb is a 
well-marked feature, then what conclusion should one 
arrive at? It certainly seems difficult to conceive that 
a lameness originating near the distal extremity of the 
limb should bear any connection with an inability to 
bringit forward. Would it therefore follow that the 
horse must be lame from some cause other than the 
ringbone? Passive movements in the shape of adduction 
and abduction, flexion and extension, etc., with a view to 
determining the presence of any pain, flinching, or limi- 
tation of movement, though invariably carried out in 
suspected cases has rarely if ever afforded any note- 
worthy indication in my experience. 

I should be interested to hear any views as to the 
value or otherwise as a test for shoulder lameness, of 
making the patient walk over a bar raised about a foot 
above the ground 7 also as to what reliance, if any, may 
be placed on the presence of an abductory or ontward 
rotatory movement of the limb and foot when trotting 
or walking, which has been described as indicative of 
shoulder lameness. 

It sometimes happens that signs suggestive of shoulder 
lameness are present, but only to such a slight and trifl- 
ing degree that it is difficult or impossible to decide as 
to whether they definitely exist or not, and it may thus 


become questionable as to whether the horse is lame at 
the shoulder or at the opposite extremity of the limb. 
In such a case cocaine will be likely to afford an invalua- 
ble guide. 

To proceed down the limb, the question of lameness 
originating in the region of the forearm seems to be but 
rarely presented, whilst the knee appears also to be a 
comparatively uncommon sonrce of doubt or uncertainty 
in connection with the diagnosis of lameness. The meta- 
carpal region may therefore be now considered, and in 
this connection exostoses constitute an important fea- 
ture. One occasionally hears controversial views ex- 
pressed concerning splints. It is probable that most 
members of the veterinary profession are agreed that 
whilst splint lameness usually arises during the period 
in which the splint is forming, and that this in the great 
— of cases occurs in young horses, yet it by no 
means follows that such lameness never affects matured 
or old horses. For one thing, an old horse may un- 
doubtedly “throw out” a splint, and for another thing, 
I think I am right in stating that a pre-existing splint 
of old standing may at any time, from jar, concussion, 
or other cause, become a seat of local ostitis or periostitis, 
and so give rise to pain and temporary lameness. One 
is not infrequently asked as to whether a splint is caus- 
ing pressure on a tendon or ligament. Though I should 
be very glad to hear any opinions on the point, my 
present idea is that if lameness is ever brought about 
from this cause, it could only occur in connection with 
a splint of most enormous dimensions, and that it is so 
exceedingly rare as to be scarcely worth consideration. 
All degrees of ligamentous and tendinous sprains in the 
metacarpal region are, of course, of every day occurrence, 
but do not appear to give rise to any apt pep A diverg- 
ent opinions. Much the same may be said of the differ- 
ent varieties of fetlock lameness, which will therefore be 
passed over. 

As to sesamoid lameness, what do we understand by 
sesamoiditis ? It presumably includes any inflammatory 
affection implicating (a) the sesamoid bones themselves, 
(4) their anterior articular surface, (c) the fibro-cartilage 
on the posterior surface of the bones, or the synovial 
membrane covering the same, and, lastly, perhaps, any 
portion of the great sesamoid sheath. A chronic or sub- 
acute synovitis affecting the last-named structure is, as 
we all know, of very common occurrence in the form of 
tendinous windgall, and it is doubtful whether this con- 
dition, se, is in ordinary parlance ever described as 
sesamolditis, this term being usually confined either to 
ostitis of the bones in question, or to a local inflamma- 
tion involving the synovial membrane on their immediate 
anterior or posterior aspect. 

It thus seems that sesamoiditis may be held to be 
closely analogous to navicnlar disease, although much 
less common. In neither case, to the best of my belief, 
has it been accurately determined as yet whether the 
inflammatory process commences in the bone itself or 
in one of the synovial membranes contingent to it. If 1 
may venture to express an opinion, it would seem not im- 
probable that disease of this nature may follow no hard 
and fast rnle, and that in one case it may commence as 
an ulcerative synovitis, and in others as an ostitis. Ow- 
ing to their concealed position, it is unfortunately a 
somewhat difficult matter to make a satisfactory _— 
mortem examination of the navicular synovial surfaces 
without mutilating the part. I can clearly recall, how- 
ever, two cases where distinct lesions of an inflammatory 
nature—and other than those produced by the knife—- 
were found on the synovial surface at the inferior aspect 
of the navicular bones, yet, after boiling, the bones 
themselves were found to be quite normal. The horses 
in question had both been destroyed on account of 
— and incurable lameness attributed to navicular 

isease. 
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Foot LAMENEss. 


The paper will now be concluded with a few remark® 
concerning foot lameness. Ringbone and sidebone are 
subjects that would have been well worthy of discussion, 
but owing to pressure of time the omission of much im- 
portant material is obviously necessitated. It is fairly 
generally agreed that in the majority of cases of obscure 
lameness, the cause is most likely to be located in the 
foot, whose internal structures would seem to be par- 
ticularly susceptible to disease and injury. In some 
cases the source of the lameness may be readily apparent 
on examination of the foot, in others it can only be con- 
jecturally arrived at. The former class includes a large 
and miscellaneous variety of conditions: these may be 
set aside, and only a few of the more obscure forms of 
foot lameness will be noticed. 

It not infrequently happens that a horse is lame in 
front, and even the most careful examination fails to 
reveal its cause. The horse’s movement and action 
induce one to suspect the foot, but physical examina- 
tion of that extremity leads to a very doubtful or an 
entirely negative issue. Would this constitute any 
reason for discarding the hypothesis of foot lameness ? 
We shall doubtless all agree that it would not, and that 
subject to the conformity of the horse’s action, the less 
evident the cause of the lameness, the greater the likeli- 
hood of its being situated in the foot. We have some 
fairly grounds for this supposition. Onecan name 
several exceedingly likely contingencies that would give 
rise to lameness originating in the foot of which there 
would be no external indication whatever ; whilst this, 
generally speaking, applies far more essentially to the foot 
than to other parts of the limb. 

What are these contingencies? As pointed out by 
General Smith in his veterinary physiology, when the 
fore-leg comes to the ground the limb must be straight, 
with the result that the bony column of the leg becomes 
rigid for the time being. he shock of impact, he says, 
is therefore greatest at that part of the column nearest 


” the point of impact, and decreases as it passes up the 
eg. 


t would thus appear that the one part of the limb 
more susceptible to re and concussion than any other 
would be the foot and its contained structures, and that 
the possibility of resultant injuries and inflammatory 
processes in this region may therefore be invariably con- 
sidered when investigating a case of lameness. Hence, 
would not such lesions as the following surely constitute 
a very large proportion of our doubtful lamenesses. 
Subacute arthritis in varying degree affecting the second 
intophomegee articulation : concussion, and consequent 
congestion, hemorrhage perhaps, and tenderness of the 
laminz or equally vascular sensitive sole ; some degree of 
periostitis or ostitis of the pedal bone or os coronex, bur- 
sitis of the navic»lar sheath ; straining of the interosseous 
ligament between the navicular and pedal bone, or of 
the lateral ligaments connecting the pedal bone to the 
second phalanx ; or finally, incipient navicular disease. 

Again, in the event of failure or insufficiency of the 
natural counter-effecting mechanisms, which must con- 
stantly occur where the frog is raised off the ground 
by the shoe, the distal extremity of the perforans tendon 
at its insertion into the os pedis may readily constitute a 
point of very considerable shock and strain. In this 
way, it is conceivable that rupture of a few fibres of the 
plantar aponeurosis might easily be brought about, and 
give rise to some of the occult lamenesses that are met 
with. It would be obviously impossible to differentiate 
these various conditions, but if they were all grouped 
together under some common term, such as concussion 
of the foot, in the same way that “ concussion of the 


brain ” is employed, no doubt, to cover different varieties 
of intracranial injuries in man, then I will put the ques- 


tion—would not this term probably define the t 
majority of our more obscure lamenesses ? I am inelined 


to think it would, and my reason four this opinion arises 
from the comparatively large number of cases where 
lameness of doubtful origin has been found to disappear 
or markedly diminish after the injection of cocaine over 
the plantar nerves at the fetlock, or more rarely, over the 
posterior digital nerves below the joint. Had the lame- 
ness originated in the fetlock or pastern region, then of 
course it might equally disappear or diminish under 
cocaine ; though if this were so, might one not rationally 
expect some tangible evidence as to its cause? And it 
has been the absence of such evidence that has led me 
to the conclusion in so many cases, that the lameness 
must be located within the foot. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the North Stafford 
Hotel, Stoke-on-Trent, on Tuesday, May 12. The 
members present were: The President—Mr. J. W. 
Coe, Stoke-on-Trent ; Messrs. F. H. Gibbings, Notting- 
ham ; Geo. Smith, Tunstall ; W. S. Carless, Worcester ; 
J.J. Burchnall, Loughborough ; F. L. Gooch, Stamford; 
T. Duckworth, Ashbourne; R.C. Trigger, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme ; J.C. Deville, Uttoxeter ; W. G. Burndred, 
Hanley ; H. Thackeray, Stafford; W. Tart, Longton ; 
A. Hodgkins, Hanley ; E. O’Neill, W.J. Devine, F. J. 
Taylor, Birmingham ; M. Sadler, Burton; J. T. Allen, 
Burslem ; and the Hon. Sec., Mr. H. J. Dawes, West - 
Bromwich. 

Visitors: Dr. Pelgrave Johnson, Medical Officer of 
Health of Stoke ; Messrs. W. Trigger, Newcastle ; J. R. 
Carless, Shrewsbury ; J. W. Brittlebank, Manchester ; 
W. Walley, Tarporley; Ramsey, Market Drayton, H. 
Jones, Stoke, and others. 

The President entertained the members and visitors 
to an excellent luncheon previons to the business of the 
day, at the conclusion of which his health, proposed in 
— terms by Mr. Gooch, was very cordially 

runk. 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledgment, said he was 
pleased to welcome so many that day, as he knew the 
Potteries to be abont the most inaccessible place they 
ever visited. He took it asa good augury for the other 
meetings to be held during his year of office. 

The President took the chair at the business meeting, 
held directly afterward, when the ininutes of the previous 
meeting were duly confirmed. 

Mr. H. Jones, Stoke, was nominated for membership 
of the Association by Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. J. R. Caress, Shrewsbury, by Mr. W. S. Carless. 

Mr. W. J. B. Devine, Birmingham, who was duly 
nominated at the previous meeting, was unanimously 
elected a member of the Association on the proposition 
of the Hon. Sec., seconded by the President. 

The Hon. Sec announced the receipt of apologies for 
unavoidable absence from the following: Sir John 
M‘Fadyean, Dr. Manley, Prof. Dewar, Messrs. F. W. 
Wragg, W. Grasby, James Blakeway, R. Murray, T. D. 
Ward, D. Forwell, J. S. Barber, W. Carless, A. W. 
Mason, L. W. Heelis, J. L. Barling, L. C. Tipper, W. H. 
Brown, F. M. Woodward, E. Holme Woodcock, J. Lud- 
low, R. Cockburn, T. J. Brain, W. C. Barling, J. Bain- 
bridge, R. Hughes, W. E. Ison, J. A. Gold, G. Prickett, 
T. Spencer, G. Howe, etc. 

Tue CounciL or MANAGEMENT. 


The meeting proceeded to the election of a Council 
of Management, under the decision arrived at at the 
previous meeting. Six members were required to act 
with the officers of the Association, and on the motion 


of the Hon.'Sec,, seconded by Mr. Thackeray, the follow- 
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ing were appointed :—-Messrs. J. A. Gold, J. Malcolm’ 


T. Spencer, R. C. Trigger, W. Grasby, and F. H. 
Gibbings. 
Tue E.Lection To CouNnctiL. 


Mr. TRIGGER obtained leave to refer to a matter which 
was-not on the agenda, but which was nevertheless of 
considerable interest at this moment, namely, the 
election to Council. They would remember that at the 
last meeting he told them that he did not see any occa- 
sion to stand as the nominee of any Association, as it 
would be putting them to needless expense. Since then, 
however, a good deal had happened, and the election 
would certainly be fought on the question of the regis- 
tration fee or non-registration fee. The Bill sent to the 
Privy Council was sent back to them for suggestions, 
which were immediately adopted by the Sub-registration 
Committee, but Mr. Tipper and Mr. Dollar had lodged 
an appeal against the Bill, one clause would go out, but 
it did not weaken their hands to any great extent. It 
was important, however, with regard to the enforcement 
of the registration fee that. ef should adopt the sug- 
gestion of the Privy Council, that a man’s name should 
not go off anapreee gay | at once if he did not pay his 
fee. It now stood in this way, that a registration lee of 
one guinea per annum was due in January. If not paid 
in the first month; the man should be written to and re- 
minded, and if it was not paid during the second month 
of the year, a registered letter should be sent by way of 
further reminder. At theend of the third month, if the 
fee was still unpaid, then the man’s name was to be 
struck off the Register, but where it was struck off 
merely for non-payment there was to be no difficulty in 
getting it restored. As a matter of fact, that _—— 
was one which the Council of the College had always 
previously acted upon. For the purpose of contestin 
this election seven of the retiring members would stan 
together, headed by the President, Sir John M‘Fadyean 
The other candidates would be: General Thompson, 
Messrs. Jas. Simpson, S. Villar, Garnett, Hunter 
Newcastle-on-Tyne), Roberts (Tunbridge Wells), to- 
gether with himself (Mr. Trigger). They were issuing 
a joint address, and were prepared to stand or fall by 
the Bill. With regard to a certain mis-statement by 
Mr.-Dollar, who suggested that one of the first acts of 
the new Council would be to pay themselves ; he (Mr. 
Trigger) was ere! opposed to payment ot members 
of Council. Personally, he had never accepted a penny 
of expenses although when he was President he was 
entitled to some. He believed the same spirit actuated 
a very large majority of Council, for they attended not 
as agitators or for what they could get out of it, but as 
men anxious to do their best for the profession. He 
proceeded to read the address which he and the other 
candidates were about to issue, and said that if the 
meeting approved of it, a promise of support would 
strengthen their hands. It meant dropping one retirin 
candidate, who was the only man who could be foun 
to second Mr. Dollar’s resolution. He did not ask for 
their vote for himself alone, but for all the candidates 
he h' | mentioned as being pledged to a certain policy 
of wich he believed they would all approve. hen 
~ got this money, there was plenty for them to do 
with it. Their Solicitor’s bill alone was always a heavy 
one, for he had to watch all Bills and report to the 
Council if there .was anything in them affecting the 
interests of the veterinary profession. 

The PresiDENT said they were all very pleased to hear 
Mr. Trigger’s remarks. He should like to remind them 
that it was Mr. Trigger who first suggested the regis- 
tration fee some years ago. He thought this new Act 
would be a great benefit to the profession, and he hoped 
this Association would not only support the eight can- 
didates pledged to the Bill, but also induce their friends 
to do likewise. There was any amount of important 


work which the Council might undertake if they had 
more funds, and there was no satisfactory way of rais- 
ing funds except by means of a registration fee. 

r, Goocn said he should like to ask Mr. Trigger if 
there was any other candidate to his knowledge, besides 
these he had named who were in favour of the Bill, be- 
sides Mr. Roberts of Tunbridge Wells. Four years ago, 
this Association ae itself to support his (Mr.Gooch’s) 
candidature, and he recalled what happened on that 
occasion. He thought it was very unfair for a body of 
seven men to take one particular man under their wing, 
when there might be other men sharing the same views 
who might care to offer themselves for election. It was 
not giving the other man a chance. He thought this 
Association onght not to pledge itself to a particular 
group, however much they might pledge themselves to 
a principle. He had not a word to say against Mr. 
Trigger personally, for he would be one of the first to 
recognise the excellent work which Mr. Trigger had 
done, nor was he directing his remarks against Mr. 
Roberts, who was a personal friend of his and a gentle- 
man for whom he entertained the highest respect. It 
was the principle of the thing that he objected to. He 
was as strongly in favour of registration as anyone, so 
it was not on that ground either that he took exception 
to what was being done. 

Mr. TRIGGER said the only reason why he did not wish 
to be the special nominee of this Association was to 
save the Association the expense of conducting his can- 
didature. However, under the special circumstances 
that had arisen, he asked the Association to support 
him and the other candidates with whom he was run- 
ning. They were not asking any societies to join to- 
gether to meer them, but they said, “ We are peeing 
members and we intend to support the Bill.” They b 
asked a certain gentleman to run with them in order 
that they might test the question, because unless they 
had a solid eight it would not bea fair test. 

Mr. TayLor : We ought not to pledge ourselves as an 
Association to vote for these particular eight candidates. 
It will be sufficient, I think, if we pledge ourselves to 
vote only for candidates who are in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. Goocn : That is my point. There may be other 
men in the field who are as strongly in favour of the 
Billas these eight are. I may tell you at once that I 
shall vote for the retiring seven, because I think they 
are all good men and have done work for the pro- 
fession. But it would not be right for us to pledge our- 
selves to vote for the eighth before we know who else is 
coming forward. At the same time my vote will go only 
to those who are in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. GrpsrnGs said he peng with the position 
of Mr. Gooch. The eighth man was being carried in on 
the backs of the other seven in the face of the whole 
profession. He did not think any body of men should 
attempt to rule the roast in that way. It was to his 
mind one of the worst forms of combination. 

Mr. TricGER said their opponents would probably 
band together to secure their ends. The profession 
would have to vote for one side or the other, because 
the two sides would each have to go in for combination. 

Mr. Grppines : Considering the crisis the profession 
is going through at this time, I think it is a pity the 
whole of the Council have not resigned and offered 
themselves for re-election. That would have been the 
best line to follow. 

Mr. Goocu : Mr. Trigger tells us that there will be 
combination on both sides. Can he say that there will 
be eight candidates for the Bil] and eight against it. If 
so, 1 can understand that the question will be fairly 
tested, but not otherwise. 

The Hon. Sxc.: I should like to remind the meeting 
that at a special meeting of the Association held some 
time ago, it was unanimously resolved to — the 
action of the Council in reference to the eterinary 
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Surgeons Bill, and also with reference to the registra- 
tion fee of one guinea. That being so, I take it 
members of the Association will only vote for candidates 
who are in favour of the Bill. When the time for yotin 
comes round, those candidates who are not in favour 0 
the Bill will not receive our vote. ’ 

Mr. Grepines: The question is whether we are in 
favour of these particular eight candidates. We have 
ep ourselves to the principle of the Bill, for which 

am very pleased, but that is different to pledging our- 
selves to any particular candidates. 

Mr. TricGer: So far as I know, there are no other 
poo ae in favour of the Bill except the eight I have 
named, 

Mr. SMITH said it was his experience that members 
at the finish voted how they liked, no matter what reso- 
lution the Association might pass. 

Eventually, on the motion of Mr. Taylor, seconded by 
Mr. W.S. Carless, a resolution was passed pledging the 
members of the Association to vote only for those candi- 
dates who were in favour of the Bill. 


DELEGATES TO CONGRESS. 


The Hon. Sec. said it was necessary to appoint dele- 
gates at this meeting to the Public Health Congress, 
which was to be held at Buxton, and to the Sanitary 
Congress, which was to be held at Cardiff. 

Mr. GipBines suggested that the same procedure be 
adopted as before, and to put the matter in order he 
moved that the President and the Hon. Sec. attend 
 Poggl convenience, their expenses to be paid as 

ore. 

This was seconded by Mr. Thackeray and carried 
unanimously. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
J. W. Cor, M.RC.V.S., Stoke-on-Trent. 


Gentlemen,— It is with somewhat mixed feelings that 
I address you to-day, as it has always been my ambition 
to occupy the presidential chair of the Midland Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. At the same time I have 
some misgivings about my capabilities when I think 
over the names of some of the eminent men who have 
occupied the highest honour this Society can bestow. 
I am looking forward to my year of office with very 
great pleasure, and I am counting upon your support to 
carry out my duties. 

This Association is a very powerful one and [ find on 
looking over the minute book that it came into existence 
in 1866. I also notice that many of the men who 
attended those early meetings seem very familiar to 
us. Such names as Greaves, |Blakeway, Carless, Cart- 
wright, and many others. { am sure we have very 
much to thank these and other early members for the 

work and strong foundation from which they 
uilt up this Association. I also found that many 
eminent men in the profession have from time te time 
read papers and performed operations, the history of 
which makes very interesting oe - and [ trust the 
records will always be preserved. Veterinary medical 
societies when they came into being were a step in 
the right direction, and they have become powerful 
bodies for good at the present time. 

Passing to events of more recent date, we have lately 
been in the midst of discussions respecting the new 
Veteri Surgeons Act. So much has been said about 
it that I hardly dare mention the matter, but I cannot 
help saying that the criticisms of a certain member of 
Council ought, in my opinion, to have been done in the 
Council Chamber instead of the public press. The new 
Act, if it should become law, will undoubtedly be of 
great benefit. The payment of the registration fee 
would strengthen the hands of our Council in many 
ways. There are so many things that could be done if 


they had the funds, to mention a few only for instance 
—the pp ey of quacks and quackery, illegal adver- 
tising, and other malpractices, the defence of members 
of the profession meee the prosecutions of certain 

werful societies who have such ample means at their 
Sapena. There is also the great field of original re- 
search which veterinary surgeons would jkeenly engage 
in if there were reasonable chances of adequate re- 
muneration. Iam lead to believe that the Ac anon 
somewhat modified, is likely to become law. I sincerely 
trust this is so and that the increased income will be 
wisely and carefully used. 

In The Veterinary Record for May 2nd I read the 
account of a prosecution of a veterinary surgeon in Lin- 
colnshire for iniproper treatment of a case ; he was mulc- 
ted in heavy damages with no chance of appeal. These 
cases to which we are all liable are very serious matters, 
particularly toa young practitioner, and they serve as 
object lessons to us, to support those two institutions 
which we have in the profession—the Victoria Bene- 
volent Institution and the National Veterinary Defence 
Society. I am certain that many members have had 
occasion to bless the day when they joined either of 
these societies. 

One of the burning org of the day is the subject 
of tuberculosis. The British public will, in the near 
future, demand healthy meat and clean milk. At the 
present moment they do not always get it, and when they 
do get it [ fear that it will cost more than it does to-day, 
still it is a question that is certain to come forward soon. 
To eradicate tuberculosis from the dairy stock of this 
country will make the milking cow a very valuable . 
animal, and one which will well repay the country veteri- 
nary surgeon to make a special] study of. The horse 
may be driven from our roads by mechanical traction, 
but, as Sir John M‘Fadyean said at a meeting of the 
National Veterinary Association “Thank ness, no 
one has yet invented a steam cow.” 

I cannot help thinking that the sale of tuberculin 
indiscriminately to all and every one is not good. We 
hear of valuable animals being tampered with in the ho 
of their passing the tuberculin test, more peat mm 
is this done on board ship, when it is known that they 
will be tested on landing. 

The Glanders Order and the Sheep Scab Order seem 
to be working well, and one hears that one day London 
will be free from glanders. The fees paid by some local 
authorities to veterinary practitioners for anthrax and 
sheep scab inspections are very low, and will soon com- 

re with the remuneration generously offered by some 
ive stock insurance companies. A little trade unionism 
among veterinary surgeons would not be a bad thing. 

The horse population has I fear decreased. The Board 
of Agriculture says that there were 12,000 fewer horses 
in 1907 than in 1906, 10,000 of which were foals. 
Gentlemen, many years ago, Edward III., made a law 
which forbade the export of mares from this country. 
I cannot help thinking that if Edward VII., made a 
similar law it would be of benefit to his subjects. It 
must be a mistake to allow the continental agents who 
come over here in such numbers that you see them at 
most of the leading sales, to buy up the very pick of 
our mares. Let them buy the geldings if you like, but 
we might be as wise in this matter, at least, as our fore- 
were Edward time. The scareity of 

orses, especially for military purposes, is of such 

moment, that I believe the Board of Agriculture pro- 

pane Se offer bonuses to farmers to encourage horse 
ing. 


A a has been paid the veterinary profession 


by His Majesty’s prog State for War approach- 
ing the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons with a view to forming an Army Veterina 
Scheme for the new Territorial Force: it is calcula 


that there will be required two hundred or more veteri- 
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nary surgeons. I trust these will be found to join the 
new force, but if the conditiuns of service render it 
necessary for them to attend camp for fifteen days, and 
also a certain period of time annually to be spent with 
a Veterinary Field Hospital, then the average general 
practitioner will find this difficult to accomplish. 

The new Register for 1908 is a great improvement on 
many of its predecessors. I notice that 79 new members 
have entered the profession, while 110 deaths have been 
reported. : 

a congratulate this Society upon two events. 
On February 19th. 1908, Mr. W. 8 Carless was presented 
at the King’s Levee at St. James’ Palace, and at the next 
annual meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 

ns Mr. Hunting will be made the recipient of a very 
Peodeome testimonial for his services to the profession. 
Both these gentlemen have been Presidents of this 
Society. 

Now, gentlemen, I must draw these few disjointed 
remarks to a close. [thank you for your patient hearing, 
and [ trust that the attendance during my year of 
office will be good. I will do all in my power to forward 
the interests of the Midland Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

The Hon. Sec. moved a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his instructive address, and requested that he 
would allow it to be printed with the report of the day’s 
proceedings. 

This was seconded by Mr. TricGerR and carried 
unanimously. 


THE PROBLEM OF BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


By J. W. Brirrtesank, M.R.C.V.S., Town Hall, 
Manchester. 


Gentlemen,—1 come before you somewhat in the 
character of an enthusiast in so far as the suppression of 
this awful scourge to humanity and to the lower animal 
kingdom isconcerned. The veterinary profession in the 
past has played no small part in the elucidation of many 
of the pathological problems which have from time to 
time presented themselves to the trained investigator. 
I need only mention one who bears an honoured name 
in our profession, I refer to Sir John M‘Fadyean, who 
we all hope will continue to guide us with his coun- 
sel for very many years to come. We revere the name 
of Nocard, whose every investigation was a masterpiece 
of thoroughness. Professor Bang has done much to 
throw light on the dark places of our knowledge of many 
conditions, but more particularly tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis is a disease ubiquitous in its distribution, 
due to a specific organism, and it may be stated that 
practically no being escapes having at some period of 
its, his, or her existence an attack, and the position is 
thus summed up by Prof. Osler—“ There are tissue soils 
in which the bacilli are, in all probability, killed at once 
—the seed has fallen by the way-side. There are others 
in which a } ment is gained and more or less damage 
done, but finally the day is with the conservative pro- 
tecting force, the seed has fallen on stony ground. 
There are tissue soils in which the bacilli grow luxur- 
iantly ; caseation and softening, not limitation and 
sclerosis, age and the day is with the invader—the 
seed has fallen upon good ground.” 

This very aptly expresses the position, and the use of 
the term tissue-soils is particularly appropriate, and as 
Prof. Osler points out further on, the experimental work 
of Trudean testifies faithfully to the importance of soil 
and surroundings in the development of tuberculosis. 
He says “rabbits inoculated with tuberculous material 
and confined to dark, damp places, into which neither 
sunlight nor fresh air was admitted, rapidly succumbed 
while others, inoculated in similar fashion but allow 


te approach their natural state of running wild, either 
recovered or manifested but very slight leatons.” 

A similar experiment is being conducted everywhere 
and everyday, with precisely the same results. The 
conditions of housing for cattle are such as to make 
practically every cowshed into a den of infection, con- 
centrated to a degree, and being added to every day. 

One cannot but be struck with the fact that to pro- 
duce the infections which all of us have seen, the dose of 
the poison must have been a very large one, and the ex- 
ee long and continued. The efforts which nature 

as pt forth to stay the disease are enormous. There 
can be little doubt that in many cases these endeavours 
are successful, and recovery takes place. Even in many 
cases where there are enormous post-mortem lesions and 
the animal in good condition there can be, I think, little 
doubt that the areas of active disease at any one time 
must have been comparatively limited in extent. 

We must admit at the commencement that the great 
factor in the spread of tuberculosis is contagion. There 
is, I admit, a certain school who still pin their faith to 
the old theories and beliefs hinging upon the hereditary 
transmission of this disease. This section is more power- 
ful and numerous than one would have thought possible 
at the present day, and it is not my purpose to discuss 
this aspect of the question in the paper. Personally I 
am satisfied that, so far as bovine tuberculosis is con- 
cerned—and incidentally I might include all the lower 
animals—contagion, and contagion only, is the direction 
in which we must look for a remedy. I am aware that 
certain breeds of cattle are sup to have a ter 
tendency to the development of tuberculosis, such as is 
the case in the Ayrshires. This is merely due to cause 
and effect, a heavy milk strain has been fostered, un- 
ou quite healthy where there is no infection, but 
also quick to fall victims to the entrance of the bacillus 
if placed in infective quarters. The same cause has 
operated to a great extent in a county like Cheshire, a 
county in which the farmers have been dairy farmers 
for many generations, and with whom the production 
of animals of the highest milking powers is an irrevo 
cable doctrine. The most, therefore, that we can admit 
is that the offspring of tuberculous parents acquire a 
greater predisposition to contract the disease. 

Whatever may be the path of entry for the tubercle 
bacillus, it is an undoubted fact that the organs most 
frequently affected are the lungs, and, so far as we are 
concerned, the situation of the disease which most con- 
cerns us is, in order of occurrence, tuberculosis of the 
lungs, the intestinal canal, and the udder. These are 
all essentially forms of “open ” or clinical tuberculosis, 
discharging material more or less highly charged with 
infective matter. 

Whether tuberculosis of the lungs is produced directly 
by the inhalation of infective dust, or whether the pro- 
cess is a secondary one from the intestine is a point 
which is open to great differences of opinion. Eminent 
men are equally divided on the subject, and it would ill- 
befit me to attempt to express definite opinions on be- 
half of either contention. From our point of view as 
clinicians it is not of great moment at present. All, or 
practically all, are agreed that primary intestinal tuber- 
culosis is common, that it is comparatively easy to pro- 
duce, and dire in its results. I wil) quote from Oster- 
tag’s Handbook of Meat Inspection: he says—* The 
alarming increase in tuberculosis among hogs in different 
parts of North Germany is connected with the increase 
of creameries, and is caused by feeding the raw by- 

roducts of the creamery, especially the centrifugal slime. 
ted milk and butterm:lk may also disseminate 
tuberculosis among calves fed on these materials. Falk, 
in Magdeburg, found all of the hogs fattened from 
creamery owners and milk dealers to be tuberculous ; 
and in Dantzie it was found, soon after opening the 
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abattoir in that place, that hogs coming from different 
creameries were affected with tuberculosis to the extent 
of from 60 to 70 per cent. Furthermore, Borgeaud 
found among young pigs which were fed on centrifngal 
milk a regular enzootic of tuberculosis, during which 
two, three, or more pigs per day died of tuberculosis. 
After the centrifugal milk was botled before feeding no 
further cases appeared.” 

In Kiel during recent years a constant diminution in 
tuberculosis among hogs is observed as shown by the 
following figures : 

iel. 
1896-97 
1898-99 
1899-00 


Zwickau. 
1896 6°06 per cent. 
1897 75 ,, 
1898 652 ,, 
1899 389 ,, 

Further on we find that Ostertag says: “ The different 
classes of beef animals are not affected with tuberculosis 
to the same extent. Very great differences exist with 
regard to age. Young animals up to one year are very 
rarely affected with tuberculosis. With each additional 
year of age, however, the frequency of the disease in 
creases, so that in old milch cows, the veterans among 
the food animals, the greatest and most alarming dis- 
semination of tuberculosis is observed. In the animals 
of Berlin butchers, who slaughtered only superannuated 
milch cows from ten to fifteen years or more of age, I 
found onan average 75 per cent. of the lungs of these 
animals tuberculous. = in harmony with this find- 
ing, Fischoeder in Bromberg found 56 per cent. of tuber- 
culosis among cows in general, without regard to age. 
This increase in the frequency of tuberculosis with in- 
creasing age clearly indicates that in cattle the chief 
source of infection is to be found in cohabitation with 
diseased animals.” 

I have merely used these quotations in support of the 
view that contagion is the chief factor in the spread of 
tuberculosis, and tosupport the conclusions arrived at 
by such distinguished investigators as the late Prof. 

ag Delépine, M‘Fadyean, Bang, Woodhead, and 
others. 

We have for some number of years now had before 
us the problem of the possibility of the human being 
contracting tuberculosis from bovine sources, particu- 
larly by means of meat and milk. This question has 
now been settled in the affirmative. Itis the aspect of 
the question which is no doubt of paramount import- 
ance. But this is not the unly aspect of the question 
which should appeal to us as veterinarians, in fact had 
the experimental work of the last Royal Commission 
resulted in negative conclusions, the problem of the ex- 
tent and distribution of bovine tuberculosis would have 
lost little in importance tous. A very serious economic 
problem is involved, and the loss to this country from 
this disease alone, if it could be ascertained with any 
degree of accuracy would, I have not the slightest doubt, 
far exceed the total losses accruing to the agriculturist 
from all the other contagious diseases put together. 

Let us for a few minutes turn to the latest return of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, giving the acre- 
age and live stock returns of Great Britain for 1907. We 
find that in Great Britain the total number of dairy 
animals is 2,739,246 divided into two groups 
in milk numbering 2,198,213 ; (II.) cows and heifers in 
calf but not in milk 561,033. If we further estimate the 
value of these animals the figures arrived at are some- 
what formidable, taking as a basis the value of each 
cow in milk at the low figure of £15 per head—a low 
estimate in the present state of the market, but one 
which I purposely adopt that there shall be no unnecess- 
ary exaggeration of facts—we find, that the value of the 
animals represented in Class I. is practically 33 millions 
sterling. In Class II. the animals would have an ayerage 
value per head, everything considered, of at least £10, 


6°51 per cent. 
42 


: (L.) cows 


giving a further sum of 54 millions, so that in all the 
gross value of these animals is some 384 millions. 

Various authorities have estimated from time to time 
that from 30 to 40 per cent. of the dairy stock of Great 
Britain are affected with tuberculosis in some form or 
other, and if for our purpose we accept the lower of 
these two estimates—an estimate which I am bound to 
say from my own experience is well within the mark, 
we find that dairy cattle to the number of practically 
900,000 are tuberculous. There is no method that | am 
aware of of estimating the annual depreciation in value 
of each animal, but after making careful observations 
and enquiries I have come to the conclusion that the 
amount of depreciation per head per annum cannot be 
much less than £1. Ido not think this can be called 
an extravagant estimate when we consider the number 
of animals which actually die from tuberculosis and so 
become total loss. So thatif we are to proceed we are 
faced with the fact that every year the total loss to the 
dairy farmers alone in Great Britain closely approaches 
£1,000,600 sterling from tuberculosis alone. 

Ihave not yet demonstrated to the full the losses 
from bovine tuberculosis. We have so far only dealt 
with dairy cows, and if we again refer to the returns we 
tind that under the separate heading “Other Cattle” 
there are 4,152,821. Doubtless the percentage of these 
animals affected with tuberculosis will not be so high, 
but we may be very sure that the figures here again will 
show great financial losses. The losses in both classes 
are not merely represented by the actual loss of sale 
price of tuberculous animals or carcases, but they dip 
deeper into the farmer’s pocket, for there is no question | 
that the animal suffering from tuberculosis will take 
longer to feed, and hence consume more food. Which 
of us has not heard the farmer exclaim hen suspicions 
are directed to certain aniinals, “ Why, she is the heart- 
iest cow of the stock.” The superlative is perhaps un- 
necessary. I am quite unable to form an opinion what the 
eventual losses in this direction must be, but there can 
be no doubt it would be no insignificant item. Thata 
large percentage of the farmers are fatalists of the most 
patient type isan undoubted fact. Ancestors who were 
used to experiencing the same losses, before the true 
character of the causes of some of these contagious 
diseases were known, have transmitted to many of the 
present generation the same humble subimnission to the 
many financial drains they incur. That many are 
ignorant—grossly and fatuously ignorant, is evident to 
the most casual observer, and is no doubt the most 
serious hindrance to a progressive measure of reform. 
Education of these people is one of the most difficult 
tasks to anticipate, but it is not impossible. We must 
try to show him in actual figures to what extent his 
pocket is being touched, and it will be of far greater 
value than appeals on any moral grounds. 

To pursue the financial argument. A little earlier on I 
state that the number of cattle in Great Britain in 1907 
given under the heading of “other cattle,” that is 
animals other than dairy cattle, was 4,152,821 ; whereas 
in the year 1906 the total number was 4,272,445, show- 
ing a gross decrease on the number for the previous 
year of 119,624. On the other hand, in the same 
period there is an increase in the number of dairy cows 
of 20,835, which is the only gratifying feature, and what 
is only to be expected having regard for the growing 
demand for milk in a growing population. But is there 
no cause for uneasiness in these figures? Let us take 
for example a county like Norfolk, where the feeding of 
animals for beef has been a prominent feature: the 
number of cows remains practically the same, or, if any- 
thing, slightly less ; but when we turn to the cattle 
under the class of feeding animals we find that there 
isan actual reduction for this one county of 6,352 cattle. 
For Somerset there is a reduction of 9,076, Wiltshire 
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6,097, Sussex 5,467, Gloucester 5,465, and soon. On 
referring to the report we are told that this diminution 
is due principally to the scarcity of keep and the cost 


of feeding stuffs in the early ~ of the year. Also| ped 


that the high price of beef was a contributing 
factor. Yet further on we are told the average 
price realised was 8s. per stone of 14 lbs. or 3d. 

r stone more than the average for the preced- 
ing year. It hardly seems to me that this is entirely 
the explanation for these serious decreases, but that 
there are other contributory factors which should 
not be overlooked. I would direct your notice to a 
series of carefully thought out articles by Mr. F. A. 
McKenzie, which appeared in Darly Mail, entitled 
“The truth about the Meat ‘Trust.’” He first of all 
describes the energetic manner in which particularly the 
Americans have organised the English section of the 
meat trade. [tis shown that the article sold was a good 
one by the prices quoted in the article, which are as 
follows :— 

Scotch 3/10to0 4/6. 
English 3/8 3/9. 
Cows and Bulls 2/4 3/0. 
American killed) 3/8 3/10. 
(Refrig.) 2/4 2/10 

The quotations are for the Smithfield stone of 8lbs., 
and the accnracy I can vouch for, as at the time I took 
care to verify them by comparison with the published 
market quotations, and from enquiries in other direc- 
tions. Explaining the reasons why home fed beef is 
not holding its own, I will quote Mr. McKenzie’s own 
words. “The insufficient measures taken by our local 
sanitary authorities in England to stamp out tubercu- 
losisin cattle have seriously injured the home meat trade. 
The wholesale butchers, for instance, who buy live stock 
at Islington Cattle Market, have to reduce their prices 
all round because a know that an appreciable propor- 
tion of the beasts killed will be condemned os the 
authorities for tuberculosis. Here I am touching on a 
big question, but a question vital to the interests of the 
British farmer and of British childhood. Tuberculosis 
must be dealt with sooner or later. The present imper- 
fect inspection by local medical officers must be reform- 
ed. The Government that handles this question firmly, 
that compensates the farmer fully and destroys every 

i ead of cattle in the kingdom, will have donea 
great work whose magnitude and beneficence few to-day 
canrealise.” Gentlemen, with every word of this statement 
which [ have read I agree absolutely, and I would point 
out that if there was a uniform system of meat inspec- 
tion all over the country, so that the number of condem- 
nations would increase, this aspect of the case would 
present itself more forcibly. 

There is no difficulty in selling the imported live ani- 
mal. I have had the 4 sneer 74 of seeing a good many 
such animals and I am bound to confess that they com- 
pare very favourably with anything I have seen in our 
own market, and while not absolutely free from tuber- 
culosis, it is an undeniable fact that when comparison is 
made with our own home-reared stock, there is an im- 
mediate explanation of the readiness to purchase the 
foreign article. 

It is promised by the Government that we are to have 
legislation in the shape of anew Milk Bill. We have 
very little ground for premise as to the direction which 
legislation will take, but there are a good many antici- 
patory predictions, whether intelligent or not remains 
tobe seen. There is, however, a considerable consensus 
of opinion in favour of scheduling bovine tuberculosis as 
pnp gy disease. And the suggestion is to sche- 
dule only “open” or clinical tuberculosis. One sug- 
gestion brought forward in favour of these proposals is 
that one of the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis of 1895 is that the disease should 
be seheduled. 


I merely interpolate--Have the people who desire 
a any conception of what this means? Can 
they truthfully assert that this is anything but an ex- 
ient? I take it that the power to be asked for is 
that there shall be yonene A veterinary inspection of all 

y diseased animals—which I 
take to mean “wasters,” shall be compulsorily slaugh- 
tered, and compensation paid. That is to say—after 
these animals have spread infection broadcast they shall 
be removed, when shortly, in the natural order of things, 
they would remove themselves; while in that same 
herd there may be animals evacuating large quantities 
of infective material, and yet such as cannot come 
under the ban of the inspecting officer. Now, sir, I may 
as well be blunt about it. If this is all you are going 
to ask for, why ask for the services of veterinary sur- 
geons to condemn these “wasters”? It is advocated 
that the proper man to do this is a highly trained and 
well remunerated veterinarian. In my opinion the 
services of a butcher or cattle dealer would be quite 
as valuable to the community, and at a lower cost. 

I take it that, except in the most advanced cases, the 
diagnosis of tuberculosis by ordinary clinical methods 
is not by any means a simple matter, and especially 
for the inspector is the question a difficult one. No 
previous history or a of symptoms is obtain- 
able, or if so it is not reliable. 

Is it not politic to just consider what possible advan- 
tage would accrue in districts where a certain amount 
of special supervision has been carried out ? The Cit 
of Manchester in 1899 obtained power under the Mil 
Clanses to take samples of milk for examination for 
tuberculosis, ‘and in the event of the milk being 
found infective the particular farm is visited with a 
view to discovering the souree of the tuberculous in- 
fection. That the result of the powers conferred have 
been beneficial, at any rate in the case of Manchester, is 
undeniable. Very considerable benefit has resulted in 
more directions than merely that of the reduction of 
tuberculosis. So far as tuberculous milk is concerned 
there has been a reduction of practically one-half. if 
submit tables showing roughly an analysis of the pro- 
gress of the work during the past seven years. I should 
say that all these tables were published in a, paper 
read by Dr. Niven, Medical Officer of Health for Man- 
chester, before the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Asso¢iation. Further, to show the co-incident reduction 
of non-tuberculous infection in milk, I take the liberty 
of quoting from Prof. Delépine’s recent report to the 
Sanitary Committee. Here you will see that there has 
been a most pronounced improvement. That whereas 
in 1897-8 there was only 54°5 per eent. of milk which 
would be classed good, in 1906 the percentage of milk 
under this class has risen to 84°7 per cent. 

In Group II. are included all milks which produced 
chronic lesions in the inoculated guinea pigs, and in 
1897-8 there was 24°5 per cent. of milk under this class, 
while in 1906 this is reduced to7 per cent. I commend 
these figures to your inspection. 

There is little doubt that under these powers we have 
got practically as far as we can hope, and yet there was 
In 1907, 6°7 per cent. of tuberculous milk entering the 
city. Great good has been obtained, considerable pro- 
gress in the alterations of insanitary cowsheds in the 
country districts has been made, and yet we have still 
a large amount of infective material arriving. I can 
safely say that in my opinion the proposed scheduling 
of clinical tuberculosis will effect no more, if as much as 
would be obtained by the compulsory imposition of 
the Milk Clauses on all authorities. It should be stated 
also that under the Milk Clauses the clinical diagnosis 
is confirmed or rejected by subjecting the milk of the 
suspected animals to the inoculation test, and however 
great one’s experience might be it would be quite im- 


cows, and that any clinical 
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Taste I.—From Pror. Derépine’s or Inocunation or Guinea Pics wITH 
THE SEDIMENT OBTAINED FROM 30 cc. or MILK. 


Mancnester.—Mized Milk taken at Railway Stations and other places away from the Farm, i.e., 
Milk such as would have been supplied to the consumer in Town. In this table of gross 
results control samples are included. , 


Group I. GroupII. GroupIII. GroupIV. Group V. No. of 
Normal Chronic Sub-acute Acute Tuberculous specimens 
Total p.c. Tl. p.c Ti. Tl. p.c. Tl. p.c. examined, 
60 54°5 27 4 36 19 110 
243 50 2 06 39 
750 64 146 95 


329 

292 78 2 0°47 85 
303 69°4 70 16°0 12°3 
331 
633 


76-7 58 9-7 
601 847 50 70 66 


* During this year a number of Farms which had not previously been inspected were included 
in the Operations. 

Remarks.—Gnrovr I. Normal. No lesions observed attributable to milk. Grovp II. 
Chronic. Evidence of various forms of inflammation, not fatal or very slowly fatal and 
clearly attributable to milk. Group III. Sub-Acute. Various lesions attributable 
to milk, and fatal to one or both animals from 4 to 10 days after inoculation. Group IV. 
Acute. Lesions attributable to milk and fatal to one or both animals within 3 days. 
Grovr V. Tuberculous lesions. 


Taste II.—Amount or Seprment SEPARATED BY CENTRIFUGALISATION. 
Mancuester.—Mixed Milk taken at Railway Stations, or at other places away from the farm. 


MILK CONTAINED MARKED 
Crean Minx. EXCESS OF DIRT OR 
ABNORMAL PRODUCTS. 
Under 7mm. 7°8 mm. | 11.12 mm. 13°20 


19 «4:2 160 45 99 12 2°6 
186 53 61 17 19 
164 57 65 15 17 
1905 190 49 6°4 7 09 
1906 185 42°0 . 31 4:4 4 05 


The numbers indicating the amount of sediment show only the relative amount. The 
absolute amount of sediment is not given in this table. 


Taste I1I.—From Mr. STaTEMENT. 


of Farmers 


Percentage of Farms from Each County whose Milk was found 
to cause Tuberculosis. 


di 


No. of Farmers’ milk 

tested during the year. 

No. found to cause 

tuberculosis in the ex- 

perimental animal, 
tage 


Percen 


Cheshire. Derbyshire. Staffs. Shropshire. Lancs. 


10°46 9°23 8°00 10°00 
12°72 8°65 4°01 


a ww 


14°76 9°58 15°15 

11°17 6°02 eee see 7:14 

10°26 6-00 6°38 eos 2-98 
8°6 65 9°3 12°5 4-0 


771 448 6-94 12:5 3°70 
Average. Average. Average. Average. Average. Average. 
10°81 7-208 711 10°71 3°73 5°35 


876 
1897-8 
1900 
1901 
1902 423 
*1903 436 
1904 431 
1905 764 
1906 704 
1896- 454 
1901. 861 
1903- 867 
| 764 
704 
| 
1901 27 99 | 
1902 36 10°4 8°31 
1903 45 13°6 
1904 3:18 29 91 25:00 
1905 565 47 83 12°50 
1906 542 42 
Average. | 
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Taste IV —Mancuester 1901—1907 Incuustve. 


7 


presented 
proved 
from 


DisposaL or Cows. 


ing 


of Cows outside 
of udder. 


Manchester examined b 


Veterinary Surgeon. 
of Cows 
sufferi 


to 


No. of mixed milks tested. 
be 
tuberculosis 


No. found to cause tuber- 


| 
| 


No. of Farms re 
in the ist column. 


No. 


Slaughtered 


sult of notification or 


otherwise. 
losis of the udder found 
in city cowsheds. 


Carcase 
passed. 
No. of cows with tubercu- 


Country cows found as re- 


traced. 
Portion onl 
passed. 


be 


oe | Sold or not 


@ | Condemned 
@ | Number slaughtered. 


possible to come to safe conclusions on ordinary clinical 
signs. 
am satisfied that so far as those areas in which I 
work—that is inall places from which the milk suppl 
of the City of Manchester is obtained—that we siall 
get little further. 
affected animals and still you will have tuberculosis rife 
among bovines. The incidence of the disease may 
reduced somewhat, but the problem of bovine tubercu- 
losis will be very little, if any, nearer solution. There 
is only one solution, in my opinion, and that is that 
the legislature shall pass such a measure as shall bring 
about within a reasonable period the eradication of 
this disease. : 
The first question which arises undoubtedly is as to 
whether the eradication of bovine tuberculosis may be 
considered with the bounds of practical policy, and as 
to whether such a scheme has any chance of being suc- 
cessful from a commercial point of view. Let me first 
of all make it quite clear that I am under no misappre- 
hension as to the very great difficulties which would 
undoubtedly have to be met, and the strong prejudices 
to be overcome. I fully grant that the obstacles are 
great ; they are nevertheless worth overcoming. If we 
accept in the first instance the fact that the complete 
removal of contagion and its sources is the keynote to 
the situation, then we are clear as to the direction in 
which we ougbt to proceed, and the special measures 
which are necessary. It must be admitted at the outset 
that the primary requirement to ensure success would be 
adequate and ungrudging financial assistance from the 
Imperial Exchequer, such assistance to be directed to 
the compensation of the farmer and the remuneration 
of the veterinary surgeons, and as any such complete 
scheme should entail the re-modelling of all insanitary 
cowsheds, then perhaps in view of the great financial 
drain upon landowners it might be necessary to call 
upon the administrative body—whether County Council 
or Government Department is immaterial—to advance 
loans at a low rate of interest, repayable over a period 
of years. That the financial call would be a considera- 
ble one is not denied, but spread over a period of say 
fifteen years, it would not entail a very large annual 
payment in view of the enormous benellte such opera- 


You may remove all your clinically | 


tions would confer upon agriculture in general, and 


dairying in 

Professor Delépine has, in this connie, advocated for 
some years that the only sound method of dealing with 
the problem is to proceed to complete eradication of the 
disease. Not alone bas he been content to advocate i 


but he has proved what can be done by a most carefu 


be and masterly series of experiments carried out at Ford 


Bank, which he has recorded in his own inimitable 
manner. These experiments by Prof. Delépine are well 
worth the most careful perusal and consideration of 
every man who is interested in this matter. Not alone 
does he prove that the clearing of a herd and keeping 
it free is possible, but a complete financial statement 
accompanies it. 

Prof. Bang has, as we all know, advocated the com- 
plete eradication of tuberculosis, and I think that those 
of us who have read and studied the results of his work 
in Denmark cannot but be struck with the remarkable 
results which were obtained by attacking the question 
on the lines suggested by him. When we come to con- 
sider that the basis of Bang’s scheme was the provision 
of free tuberculin and veterinary services, accompanied 
by the separation of reacting animals by merely erect- 
ing partitions in existing sheds, the results attained 
were extremely encouraging ; the whole scheme being 
entirely voluntary. There is no doubt, of course, as is 
clearly pointed out by Bang, that one of the greatest 
difficulties encountered is to meet with men who are 
sufficiently determined and persistent to the 
business to a successful issue, and it is only to be ex- 

ted that under a voluntary scheme and without 
nancial aid many would drop out, dismayed by the 
prospect of careful and minute personal supervision 
which lay before them. Nevertheless it is proved that 
even by these most incomplete methods, having for their 
basis the application of the tuberculin test and the segre- 
gation of infecting individuals, much could be effected. 

Table V., which shows the progress of Bang’s cs 4 
to be found in Nocard and Leclainche’s book “ 
Maladies Microbiennes des Animaux,” and I have 
copied it. 


877 

1901 310 2 19 
1902 420 = 36 1236 31 34 
1903 432 329 45 2537 28 6 2 29 
1904 432 318 29 2615 16 19 
1905 764 565 47 3241 31 ly. 3 12 2 34 
1906 677 542 42 2855 30 31 
1907 662 562 38 2547 28 6 1 | 2 | 22 1 30 
Totals 3677 2933 264 16,044 178 52 3 
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TABLE V. 


Year. 


Farms Tested. 
otal. 


No. of my 
First animals 
testing. tested. 


Per 
cent. 


Tuberculous. 


327 
1873 
930 


April, 1893, to June, 1894, 
June, 1894, to Oct., 1895, 
Oct., 1895, to May, 1896, 
May, 1896, to June, 1897, 
June, 1897, to May, 1898, | 
May, 1898, to Jan., 1899 
Jan., 1899, to Jan., 1900 


7316 


1454 
1293 


3362 
17,303 
6,622 
21,668 
15,642 
7725 
6759 


40 

38°5 
319 
255 
23°8 
21°7 
20°1 


327 
1645 
749 
3012 


2165 


618 
543 


8401 
44,902 
20,791 
84,897 
65,788 
35,533 
33,568 


Whatever methods one would advocate for attack 
would have to be most carefully considered, and 
there is little doubt that at its inception it would, and 
could, only proceed very slowly. The scope of this 
paper hardly admits of a lengthy consideration of the 
various schemes. I, however, refer you to the paper 
read recently before the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Society by Dr. Niven, Medical Officer of Health for the 
City of Manchester, who I may say has been for many 

a pioneer in this work of prevention of tubercu- 
Ioeia, and I might add has consistently advocated the 
appointment of veterinary surgeons in the public ser- 
vice. With all that is contained in that eoper Tam in 
agreement. In brief it would seem to me to be essential 
that you should commence by picking out certain farms, 
farmed by the right class of men, and proceed to clear 
out tuberculosis thoroughly. These “islands” would 
act (under a compulsory scheme) as centres of great 
educational value to the surrounding farmers w ho would, 
there is little doubt, profit by the experiences to be 


ae and so apply them as to be steadily preparing 
0 


r the time when their turn would come for attention. 
Equally would the “cleared” farm or farms be educa- 
tional if, after a while, it was decided to deal with the 
disease by defining clearly marked areas and proceeding 
to clear them of disease, as is suggested by Professor 
Delépine. 

To show that the clearing of a herd from tuberculosis 
is possible, and that with reasonable precautions it can 
be maintained free from the disease, I will, with your 
permission, give you my experiences with herds of cows 
numbering on an average about 100. ; 

Some years it was decided by the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of my Corporation to invite tenders for the 
supply of milk to the Corporation institutions—such as 
the fever hospitals, the milk to contain not less than 3°25 
per cent. of fat, guaranteed free from tuberculosis as 
ascertained by the tuberculin test, and to be produced 
from cows housed under good sanitary conditivns. 
After some experience in one direction, the tender of a 
large farmer in Cheshire was accepted, and for the 
complete control of the herd and general conduct I was 
held responsible. This contract was entered into in 1902 
and has since been continuously in the same hands. 1 
may say that for some years prior to my coming into 
contact with this gentlemen, he had come to a definite 
conclusion as to the value of the tuberculin test. He 
was, I believe, the first man in this country to subject 
his cows to the tuberculin test—hence the difficulties to 
be encountered were practically reduced to a minimum. 
He has all along most thoroughly carried out any meas- 
ures advocated by me. 

Briefly, no conditions are im which are hot com- 
paratively easy to carry out. The herd is tested twice 
a year, in the spring and autumn, as nearly as possible 
to obtain a test every six months. No animals are 
added to the herd until they have been successfully sub- 
jected to the tuberculin test, and all re-acting animals 


are removed immediately the test is completed. Fol- 
lowing which the complete disinfection of cowsheds 
with chlorinated lime solution is carried out. 

At the first testing by me, early in 1902, a considera- 
ble number of cows re-acted—to be exact 19 out of 92, 
or a little over 20 per cent. A thorough cleansing was 
carried out, but no disinfection, and a number of other 
animals haviyg passed the tuberculin test were added, 
bringing the numbers of the herd up toa total of 91 cows 
es noe could be guaranteed absolutely free from tuber- 
culosis. 

At the next testing, in October, 1902, 91 cows were 
tested in the herd proper, and of these 11 re-acted to the 
test, and it should be noted that every re-acting animal 
occupied the stall of an animal which had reacted at the 
previous test, this is easy to control as numbers are 
affixed to each stall. On the completion of the test on 
this occasion a thorough disinfection of every cowshed 
was carried out, every inch of the wall and floor surfaces 
being thoroughly washed with the chlorinated lime 
solution, by disinfectors from the Corporation Disinfect- 
ing Station. 

need not go into the details of each test beyond 
drawing your attention to the fact that at the following 
test three cows reacted, and at the test in October, 1903, 
only one cow reacted. For the particulars since I refer 
you to the Tables VI and VII. which I submit. Refer- 
ence to Table VII., dealing with what I call probation- 
ary animals, will show that the tuberculin used was of a 
satisfactory character, for on a brief analysis we find 
that in this class, out of a total of 159 cows, 51 or 32°00 
= cent. reacted, and three gave doubtful reactions. 
his, mind you, in young animals carefully selected 
with all the practical experience which could be brought 
to bear by a practical and scientific farmer of many 
years standing, and cattle dealers of equally extensive 
expevience, an argument surely against the scheduling 
of tuberculosis and reliance on clinical diagnosis, in- 
stead of the complete measures advocated. 


TaBLE VI.—TuBERCULIN 


Cows belonging to old herd—that_ is, cows which had 
been previously tested by the writer. 


Number 
tested. 


91 
88 
98 
76 
85 
87 
84 
91 
73 


* Animal tested, but developed bronchitis during test, 
was treated as re-actor and removed. 


Number Doubtful 
re-action. 


Number 
re-acting. 


11 


Date of test. 


878 
Oct., 1902 | 80 0 
April, 1903 85 0 
Oct., 1903 96 1 
April, 1904 76 0 
Oct., 1904 1* 
April, 1905 87 0 
| 1905 84 0 
April, 1906 91 
| Oct., 1906 72 0 
| 
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TaBLE VII.—TuBeERcuLin Test. 
Probationary Animals. Animals not previously tested 
and purchased subject to passing the test. 


Number Number 
re-acting passed. 


Doubtful 


Number 
re-action. 


Date of Test. tested. 


Oct., 1902 
April, 1903 
Oct., 1903 
April, 1904 
Oct., 1904 
April, 1905 
Oct., 1905 
April, 1906 
Oct., 1906 


The percentage of reacting animals bears out faithfully 
the record of similar observations by others, but is par- 
ticularly instructive in-this case as showing the extent 
of tuberculosis even in young cows, almost all I might say 
without exception, between four or five years of age. 
The most extreme care has been used in applying the 
test from beginning to end. Temperatures are taken 
twice before inoculation, and I commence taking tem- 
peratures again 8 hours subsequent to inocnlation, and 
and then every four hours up to the twentieth hour 
after injection. 

It may be asked have these often been of financial 
benetit to the farmer? and I cannot do better than quote 
his own words :— 

“Dear Mr. Brittlebank, 

In reply to your enquiry as to my experience of the 
financial success or otherwise of the tuberculin test in 
my case, I may say that previous to the first test 
some twelve years ago, the average number of cous I 
had to get rid of each year at a considerable sacrifice 
through tuberculosis, would be at least ten. The dis- 
posal of those cows with the consequent loss of milk 
could not be estimated at less than £100 per annum. 

While fixing the average loss at the sum quoted, the 
actual loss may have been even greater, owing to the 
consumption of a considerable amount of food by the 
pwns p animals. Needless to say this ceases in a herd 
cleared from tuberculosis, and represents a saving on 
the present working. 

Accompanying the drastic measures which you adopt 
in the application of the test all round, and particu- 
larly to the class which you term probationary animals, 


there is some small loss resulting from the necessit 
for immediately disposing of the reacting animals. i 
may say, however, that had I sufficient convenience and 
accommodation to rear all the stock which 1 require, 
this source of loss would be removed. 

May I support you in your views of the measures 
necessary for dealing with this great question of tuber- 


culosis in cattle. I am convinced that no half-hearted 
measures will give an adequate return for the necessarily 
great expenditure which they would entail. That the 
question of eradication is surrounded by enormous diffi- 
culties is patent to all, but if any good is to accrue and 
any benefit is to be conferred on agriculture in particu- 
lar, I am convinced that this is the goal at which you 
should aim.-—Yours faithfully, 
Frank T. WALLEY. 
Tilstone Bank Dairy, Tarporley. 
May 5th, 1908.” 

In conclusion, I have to thank you for the opportunity 
of presenting, somewhat crudely I am afraid, my views 
on the great problem. As a veterinary surgeon whose 
primary work for the last seven years has been directed 
to the prevention of tuberculosis, I feel that this is a 
y sees that should be dealt with thoroughly and with 

ue regard to the exigencies of a great industry such as 


agriculture. It would require patient and magnanimous 
treatment by the Government if no injustice is to be 
done, but I am convinced that the capital outlay would 
be amply repaid by the increased prosperity of agricul- 
ture and the saving of human life. 


Arising out of the same subject, the Hon. Sec. read 
the following letter he had received from Mr. Sidney 
Villar, F.R.C.VS. : 

Veterinary Inspector’s Office, Harrow, N.W. 
10th May. 1908. 

Dear Mr. Dawes,—-Seeing in The Veterinary Record 
that your Association proposes to consider “The Pre- 
blem of Bovine Tuberculosis,” which will, doubtless, 
be most ably introduced by Mr. Brittlebank, on Tuesday, 
I am wondering if your meeting would take similar 
steps to the Central Veterinary Medical Society and the 
Royal Counties Veterinary Association which have both 
appointed small Executive Committees for the purpose 
of “ watching the interests of the veterinary profession 
in forthcoming legislation dealing with the milk 
sup y.” 

ou are doubtles- aware that the President of the Local 
Government Board has announced that bisnew Bill will be 
a general one dealing with the whole country, and super- 
seding many small local Acts now in force, and that he 
also told a powerful deputation of agriculturists that in 
his new Bill the veterinary surgeon would not have an 
inadequate position. 

Should Mr. Burns’ idea of the adequate position of 
the veterinary surgeon be such as cannot be favourabl 
received by the veterinary profession, we should, if su 
Executive Committees are formed by our Association 
be able to take immediate steps by deputation or other- 
wise to acquaint the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board with the feelings of the whole veterinary 
profession. 

Our Council is watching the matter very keenly but 
its hands would undonbtedly be strengthened by the 
active support of such Committees.— With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, SrpNEY VILLAR. 


The PRESIDENT said he was sorry that time was too 
short to permit of the paper being properly discussed, 
and he would suggest, out of fairness to Mr. Brittle- 
bank, that the discussion be adjourned till the next 
meeting. 

Mr. Goocu moved that the discussion be adjourned 
till the next meeting, and that Mr. Brittlebank be 
invited to favour them again with his presence. 

This was seconded by Mr. Smith and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. BrirgLeBank said he would endeavour to attend 
again. 

With reference to Mr. Villar’s letter, the Hon. Sec. 
thought it might be a suitable matter to leave to the 
newly appointed Council of Management. 

Mr. Wiataane pointed ont that if the Council did 
not meet till next August, it might be too late to be of 
any use in the matter. 

Mr. TricGer said the matter was already being 
closely watched by the Council of the College. How- 
ever, so far from standing inthe way of Mr. Villar’s sug- 
gestion, he would move that the following be appointed 
a special committee to watch the progress of events and 
take such steps as they way Sea necessary : the Pre- 
sident, the Hon. Sec., Mr. Wartnaby, and Mr. Thack- 


eray. 
This was seconded by Mr. Burchnall and unanimously 
agreed to. 
Post-Mortem SPECIMENS. 
Several post-mortem specimens were submitted b 
various members, and they were examined with muc 
interest, 
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Mr. BurnpreEpD produced the brain of a small pony, 
36 inches high, which had been treated for a sore throat. 
It was brought to his stable, and he noticed that its 
nose poked out. There was something peculiar about 
the animal, and on being given some water it fell over 
and had a violent fit, like a dog that was suffering from 
strychnine poisoning. It died the previous night, anda 
post-mortem examination showed that the cerebellum 
was affected, though there was no history of any injury. 
It was a performing pony, and the last work it did was 
to appear on the stage last Christmas in the pantomime 
of “ Cinderella.” 

_ Mr. DuckwortH showed two navicnlar bones found 
— young hunter, which had been treated for incipient 
splints. 

Mr. W. TriccerR exhibited some jaw bones illustra- 
ting the various stages of dentition in the pig. The 
jaws were those of animals of the ages of six months, 
nine months, twelve months, and fifteen months, and 
Mr. Trigger pointed out the different stages of the 
development of certain teeth. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was 
passed to those gentlemen who had brought post-mor- 
tem specimens. He expressed the hope that other 
members who chanced to come across anything interest- 
ing would not fail to bring it to the meeting. They 
might be conferring a benefit on their fellow practi- 
tioners, and even if it taught them nothing such things 
added to the attractiveness of the quarterly meetings. 

The Hon. Sec. proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Brittlebank for his splendid paper, which had provided 
them with food for thought. He promised that it 
should be printed and circulated amongst the members 
before the next meeting, which would help the 
discussion. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. Taylor, and 
carried unanimously, Mr. Brittlebank briefly acknow- 
ledging the compliment. 

This concluded the proceedings, and those present 
adjourned for > before separating. 

. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 


Royal College ot 
Ueterinary Surgeons. 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting was held at 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Wednesday, June 3rd, 
1908, the President, Sir John M‘Fadyean, L.L.D., 
M.R.C.V.S., in the chair. There was a fairly large 
attendance of members. 

The SEcRETARY having read the notice convening the 
meeting from Zhe London Gazette, afinounced receipt 
of letters regretting inability to attend from the follow- 
ing members of Council : Messrs. J. H. Carter, J. Mc- 
Kinna, and Henry Hunter. 

The Secretary also read the minutes of the previous 
annual general meeting, held on June 5th last year. 

On the proposition of the President, the minutes were 
confirmed. 

The Secretary then read the following report of the 
Scrutineers :— 

“We, the undersigned scrutineers, certify that the 
votes recorded in the voting papers for the several 
candidates nominated for election to Council were as 
follows :— 

There were 140 papers received after the seventh day 

rior to the election which were, therefore, not exam- 
ined. There were, also, a few spoiled papers. 

Hugh A. MacCormack, Harry Lomas, Ernest A. 
Prudames, William J. Watt, Fredk. T. Trewin, 


Sir John M‘Fadyean 
Mr. James Simpson 
Prof. De 


Major-General Thomson 
R. Rutherford 
H. Hunter 
J. W. M‘Intosh 
R. Roberts 


Votre oF THANKS TO THE SCRUTINEERS. 


The PrestpENT : It follows from the report that has 
just been read that the successful candidates are Sir 
John M‘Fadyean, James Simpson, Prof. Dewar, R. (C, 
Trigger, S. Villar, F. Garnett, Major-General Thomson, 
and R. Rutherford. 

Mr. Simpson : As one who has given a very consider- 
able amount of trouble to the body of gentlemen who 
are responsible for the Report which has just been read 
by the President—I refer to the scrutineers—-I desire, 
by the permission of the President, to pro a very 
hearty vote of thanks to them for the trouble they have 
taken in determining who were to be the representatives 
of the profession for the next four years. I have acted 
in the capacity of scrutineer myself, many years 
and I have some idea of the amount of rome and the 
time which it occupies in counting and scrutinising these 
votes. That, our system of scrutinising is not a perfect 
one [ freely admit, and I do hope that at some future 
time the Council may, in their wisdom, find a more 
perfect syste of scrutinising. At present, as you are 
aware, the papers are opened and the names, simply, of 
those favoured ones, are recorded. There is no system 
of referring to the register to see whether there are 
forged papers, and although, I hope, such a thing has 
never occurred, and never will occur, it is quite possible 
for papers to be forged, and no trace of a man being on 
the register being found. However, that is a matter for 
the future,and we have to deal with the present. We 
are very grateful to the scrutineers, who have conducted 
their part of the business so successfully and, to me, 
very gratifyingly. We should not have a complete meet- 
ing unless we recognised and expressed our gratitude to 
this body of gentlemen who have given time and trouble 
to the scrutinising of the votes under the present system. 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr. J. A. W. Dottar: I have very great pleasure in 
seconding that vote of thanks, and I rise to do so because 
I tind myself entirely in agreement with Mr. Simpson 
in regard to the method of counting. Some four or five 
years ago it was one of my tasks to draw attention to 
the possible chances of inaccuracy which might occur 
during the counting of the votes, and on that occasion I 
brought before the Council a proposition that the votes 
should be counted by some firm of accountants, or other 
body—(“ No !”)— totally unconnected with the pro- 
fessien, in order that there might be no question raised 
after the election was over. I am glad to find myself, 
therefore, in agreement with Mr. Simpson to the extent 
that ] think a reform of the method of counting votes 
is eminently desirable, and I should like, if it were 
possible, to co-operate with him in order to bring about 
such a change in the near future. (Hear, hear). 

The PrestDENT : As one of the candidates, I desire to 
associate myself with what has been said by Mr. Simpson 
and Mr. Dollar, so far as regards the onerous nature of 
the duties carried out by the scrutineers, and the admir- 
able way in which they discharged those duties. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The annual report and balance sheet was, on the 


motion of the President, taken as read and received. 


|| ee June 6, 1908 
1122 
995 
936 
Mr. R. C. Trigger 901 
S. Villar : 882 
Mr. F. Garnett 875 
854 
725 
677 
638 
608 
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Maj.-Gen. THomson : I beg to move that the report 
and Feiceee sheet be now adopted. 

Mr. Anson : I beg to second that. 

Prof. WooLpRIDGE : I do not know whether | am in 
order in making a suggestion with regard to the date of 
the annual meeting, and the alteration of the date. I 
think it may be in order, because it might be necessary 
to embody something in the proposed new Bill. The 
point I elate is this. I believe by Charter, or Act 
of Parliament, the date of the annual general meeting 
is fixed for the first Wednesday in June, and that any 
alteration would require the insertion of a clause in the 
new Bill. Ifthat be so, I should like to suggest—I do 
not make a proposition in the first place—that some 
clause might be embodied which would give the Council 
the option of altering the date to any day in the first 
week in June—the reason being that the perunt day is 
one which is regarded as an annual outing for veterinary 
surgeons—“ Derby” day. (Laughter, aud hear, hear.) 
Many of them go there instead of coming here! If it 
could be arranged to have the meeting in the first week 
in June, not necessarily on the one particular day, it 
would improve matters considerably. There are two 
big races in this particular week, W meen | and Friday, 
and if it could be arranged for the general meeting to 
take place on Thursday, I think a number of veterinary 
practitioners might be present who otherwise could not 
do so. (Hear, hear.) 

The PresipeENT: Gentlemen, if there is to be no 
further discussion I propose to | nm the motion to the 
meeting. My only duty before doing so, is to refer to 
the point raised by Prof. Wooldridge. As Prof. Woold- 
ridge is no doubt aware, the point has been raised on a 
good many previous occasions, here and elsewhere, and 
the Council are fully alive to the inconvenience that 
often arises in consequence of the date of the annual 
meeting being rigidly tixed. It is not fixed by Act of 
Parliament, but it is fixed merely by the Charter. Al- 
though I cannot pledge the Council to anything, I may 
say that I feel sure that the Council will not lose sight 
of the suggestion, and it is very probable that when the 
College has to seek a new Charter, one of the provi- 
sions will be an alteration of the date. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion for the adoption of the report and 
accounts was carried unanimously. 

The Prestpent: That closes the business of the 
annual meeting. 

I am asked to intimate that a meeting of the 
members of the Hunting Testimonial Committee will 
be held now, in the pg t downstairs. I take it 
that everybody is aware of the very interesting func- 
tion that we have to witness soon after that. 

_ Mr. Mutvey : Gentlemen, before we close this meet- 
ing, it is due to us to pass a very hearty vote of thanks 
to our President for conducting the business of our 
annual meeting. You all know Sir John M‘Fadyean. 
You know his kindly and courteous manners and how 
well he is able to conduct business of this kind. 
Gentlemen, I beg to propose a vote of thanks to Sir 
John for his able conduct in the chair. (Cheers.) 

_ Mr. Triccer : I have very great pleasure in second- 
ing that. You know the great honour he is, not only in 
the chair, but in the profession. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The Presipent: Iam much obliged to Mr. Mulvey 
and Mr. Trigger for moving this vote of thanks, and [ 
am very much obliged to you for having so cordially 
received it. What occurs to me at the moment is that 
when this day’s proceedings are read, the comment that 
will be made is that there never was a meeting where 
a chairman had an easier task. (Laughter.) 


A meeting of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund was held at the conclusion of the po Fay 


HuntTiInG TESTIMONIAL MEETING. 


A special meeting of subscribers to the Hunting 
Testimonial was held in the Council Room shortly after 
the annnal meeting, for the purpose of presenting to Mr. 
Wm. Hunting certain material tokens of the apprecia- 
tion with which he is regarded by his professional 
brethren. There was a crowded room, and a remarkable 
display of enthnsiasm throughout the proceedings. 

Mr. J. ABson occupied the chair, and in opening the 
meeting said : My duty is an exceedingly pleasant one 
now. e have met, as you know, to do honour to one 
whom we all honour and esteem. (Hear, hear.) I am 
not going to trouble you with any lengthy speech, but [ 
will call upon Sir John M‘Fadyean to make the presen- 
tation at once. 

Sir Jonn M‘Fapyrean: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men,—Inv rising to discharge the task which the Chair- 
man has laid upon me I am not sure that I should not 
do it best by simply asking Mr. Hunting to accept the 
things which we rom to offer him, and to accept 
them as a token of the great regard in which we hold 
him. I am not quite sure that that is not the plan that 
Mr. Hunting himself would favour. But, on the other 
hand, I think it not unlikely that some of those who are 
here, and those subscribers who are not here, may think 
it fitting that I should endeavour to set out, in some 
detail, what we feel to be our indebtedness to Mr. Hunt- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) 

In the first place, 1 may say that among the motives 
inspiring us to do honour to Mr. Hunting in this way 
is the admiration which we feel for his great intellectual 
abilities. (Cheers.) I believe it was once said of a 
distinguished man that no one could be thrown into his 
company for five minutes, even in the casual way of 
sheltering in common with him from a storm, without 
realising that he had met with no ordinary man. Now 
I feel that I can truthfully say that that applies to Mr. 
Haunting also. (Hear, hear.) We, who know hiw well, 
admire him for the acuteness of his intellect ; we admire 
him as a fluent, witty, ready speaker ; we admire him 
as an equally fluent, lucid writer. (Hear, hear.) But, 
of course, men have often possessed great talents with- 
out using them so as to earn the gratitude of their 
fellow men. (Hear, hear.) And we feel that our debt 
to Mr. Hunting is largely one of gratitude, because he 
has always used his great abilities and his opportunities 
for what he conceived to be the good of the entire pro- 
fession. (Cheers.) He is a man of great experience, 
and he is always ready to share the fruits of his exper- © 
ience with his fellow practitioners. (Hear, hear.) He 
has spoken and written on a great many subjects, and 
has added to our knowledge of all of them. t there 
is one particular subject which in this country, I think I 
may me 9 he has made his own, and that is glanders. 
(Hear, hear.) What Mr. Hunting does not know about 
glanders is not worth knowing. (Laughter and hear, 
hear.) He knows more than anybody living about that, 
and deserves the credit for having started and kept 
going the crusade against glanders. (Cheers.) I am 
sure we all hope that he may live to see the ultimate 
triumph of the Measures which he has heiped to bring 
into force. (Cheers.) 

There is still another direction in which I think Mr. 
Hunting has laid the profession under debt, and that is 
in connection with the work of the various veterivary 
societies. In the first place, we all know that he is the 
mainspring of the National Veterinary Association. 
(Hear, hear). Goodness knows what would happen to it 
if he to be Secretary? (Hear, hear, and cheers). 
He has also done an immense amount of good work in 
—I wil] not say keeping alive, but—keeping up the 
utility of the local veterinary societies throughout the 
country. (Hear, hear). And more than anybody else in 
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the profession, he has done a great deal to counteract the 
feeling of apathy which I am afraid is too apt to settle 
on members of the profession when they take up general 
practice. (Hear, hear). 

Then, in s ing about Mr. Huntivg’s life work, 
nobody can forget, or ought to omit to refer to 7'he 
Veterinary Record. (Hear, hear). Mr. Hunting founded 
The Veterinary Record 20 years ago. There is not much 
inducement to found and carry on a journal for a small 

fession like ours—certainly no prospect of making a 
ortune out of it. (Hear, hear). Noone can doubt fora 
moment that Mr. Hunting, in starting The Veterinary 
had only one motive, and that was to use it as an 
ves for the advancement of the profession to which he 
belonged. (Hear, hear). He not only founded it, but 
edited it for nearly 20 years,and Mr. Hunting’s character 
is printed on the front Rage of The Veterinary Record 
during all that period. (Cheers). I think I ought to say 
in that connection that Mr. Hunting has never abused 
the power which he possessed in the virtue of the editor- 
ship of a journal read by nearly the entire profession. 
(Hear, hear). I believe that would be admitted even by 
those who have not seen eye to eye with him regarding 
all the things that have been discussed in the front page 
of The Veterinary Record. (Hear, hear). 

Well, I have endeavoured in these few words to 
summarise our feelings towards Mr. Hunting—the feel- 
ings of the entire profession, and of the subscribers to 
this Testimonial in particular. But in addition to those 
feelings of admiration and gratitude there is something 
more that has inspired us to endeavour to do a little 
honour to him on this occasion, and that is the feeling 
and affectionate regard which we have for him as a man. 
Gane cheers). On behalf of the subscribers I now beg, 

r. Hunting, to offer for ycur acceptance, this chro- 
nometer, which | upon it the inscription, “To Wm. 
Hunting from his professional friends.” And may I now, 
in the name of the Committee, also express the hope 
that in addition to discharging its primary and obvious 
purpose, which is, to tell you the time—(laughter)—it 
will frequently remind you of the great regard in which 

ou are held by the members of the veterinary pro- 

ession. (Loud cheers). 

I am also to ask you to accept, for Mics Hunting, this 
pendant, with the best wishes of the subscribers. (Ap- 


ause). 

Finally, I have pleasure in handing you a cheque, 
representing the balance of the subscriptions, namely. 
for £193 15s. 10d. (Cheers). 


Some may think that I have still something to offer 
to Mr. Hunting, as a further token of our regard, 
namely, the portrait But we do not offer that to Mr. 
Hunting. On the contrary, we offer to him our thanks 
for having sat for the portrait, and for having so readily 
fallen in with our suggestion that the. portrait should 
be presented to the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 

ns in order that it might find a permanent place on 
the walls of this Council Chamber. (Cheers.) 

The Secretary unveiled the portrait, a three-quarter 
length painting by Mr, H. T. Schafer, portraying Mr. 
Hunting in characteristic manner, reminiscent to his 
friends of many pleasant hours of social intercourse. 

As soon as the cheering which greeted the unveiling 
of the portrait had subsided, Mr. Hunting rose, ami 
demonstrations of esteem, to reply. He said :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—It is not often in my 
life that I get so horribly mixed as I am to-day. I do 
not quite know how to thank you. For some days past I 
have been thinking to myself “ You have got an awful 
ordeal to through directly. What will you say?” 

id: “I wonder why they give me this testi- 

Then I was reminded of a tale of Montagu 

Williams’, who had defended a criminal, and got him 

off. The criminal met his friends outside the court, 
and they said, “But, Jack, you did it, didn’t you? 


“Well,” hesaid, I thought I did, but after I heard my 
counsel’s speech I don’t believe I did.” (Laughter.) 
Since I have heard Sir John M‘Fadyean’s speech I really 
begin to wonder whether I really do not deserve it. 
(Laughter.) I have known Sir John a long time, and I 
have found him very kind, but to make a speech as he 
did just now with the wretched victim within a few 
yards of him was a little appalling. (Laughter.) How- 
ever, I need hardly tell you that I am very serious when 
I say that I thank Sir Jobn for all he has said, and 
I thank ne for all you have done; and although I 
know I have not deserved half of it, I will endeavour 
still, as long as I live, not to spoil the idea that you 
have formed of me. (Loud applause). 

I was rather anxious, when Sir John presented me with 
the watch. I thought he was goiug to refer to m 
well-known character for punctuality. (Laughter.) 
believe he nearly did—but he stopped just as he was 
going to say something about it. ug ter.) 

Then, this present to my daughter: I ought to thank 
you for her, in her absence. I endeavon to extract 
from her some expression of what she would like to say, 
but I could not get anything out ofher. I know she has 
always admired the veterinary profession, those, at any 
rate, she has known at the “ National ”: she thinks they 
are a very handsome lot of men. (Laughter.) Now she 
thinks q a an extremely generous and gallant body 
of men. (Laughter.) Ithink she did suggest to me, b 
the way, that it has been always accepted as a trut 
that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children 
and that she did not see at all why the virtues a 
honours ef the father should not also descend to thé 
children. (Laughter.) 

Sir John and gentlemen, once more I apologise for 
want of command of language to thank you as I should 
like todo. (Loud applause). I must also say a word 
of special thanks to the Chairman, the Secretary, and 
the Committee in acknowledgment of the splendid work 
they have done, a work the difficulties and troubles of 
which I can well understand. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Matcou, the Secretary to the Fund, being called 
upon by the Chairman to make a short statement as to 
the financial position, said: The subscribers numbered 
311, the amount subscribed was £405 15s., with bank 
interest added to the amount £4 lls. 1ld. On the 
other side we have paid for the portrait £115 10s., in- 
cluding the frame ; for Miss Hunting’s we £42, 
and for the watch £43 15s. ; and there is the cheque for 
£193 13s. 10d. I have here the list of the names of 


: I beg to second the proposition on 


d| behalf of the subscribers, and I should like to add to 


those gentlemen, Mr. Malcolm and Mr. Abson, the whole 
of the other members of the Committee. (Hear, hear.) 
Such movements as these are always started, and best 
worked, by small and enthusiastic committees to carry 
them through, and our committee has been an excellent 
one. (Cheers.) 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

The CuarrMan : I am sure I thank you 
on behalf of Mr. Malcolm, the Committee, and myself, 
for your kind words. I can only assure you the work 
has been a labour of love to usall. But I should like 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the subscribers, which I will hand to Mr. Hunting. 
: (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. BioyeE: | have been asked to prapiee a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and Secretary of the Hunting 
Testimonial Fund for all they have done, and so admira- 
bly done in this matter. (Hear, hear.) It is true ree | 
have had a most congenial task, one, I believe, for whic 
they were born, and one which could not have been 
done better by any other members of the profession. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore, I am —_ sure you will 
accord to Mr. Abson and Mr. Malcolm the very hearty 
vote of thanks which they deserve in this matter. 
(Cheers.) 
Mr. GARNETT 
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to say this, that the bulk of the work has fallen upon 
Mr. Malcolm, who I am sure has taken the greatest 
interest in the whole matter. I think it has only been 
fitting that this work should fall + his shoulders, 
because he and Mr. Hunting have, for a great number 
of years, been very old ‘and fast friends, practically from 
boyhood. wong Consequently it has fallen on the 
right shoulders. We thank you exceedingly for your 
kind expression of approval. (Applause.) 

Mr. Matcotm: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—As 
Mr. Abson tells you, this work has fallen on the right 
shoulders. It was a great pleasure to me to undertake 
the duty when [ was asked by the Committee. I have 
known Mr. Hunting fora great many years, and his 
father before him, and I have received so many kind- 
nesses, both from his father and from himself, that it 
was a great pleasure to me to undertake something in 
kind. (Cheers.) 

The proceedings then closed. 


TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON. 


At a quarter to two some fifty suberibers to the 
“ Hunting Testimonial Fund” sat down to luncheon at 
the Holborn Restaurant, under the presidency of Mr. J. 
Abson, and at the conclusion of an excellent feast there 
were just two short but interesting speeches. 

Having proposed “The King,” with regard to which 
toast he asserted that there was no more loyal body of 
men than the veterinary profession, the Chairman said : 
Gentlemen, I ask you to drink to the health of our guest, 
Mr. Hanting (Cheers). It needs no eulogium from me 
to recommend this toast to your notice. Sir John 
M‘Fadyean, in his presentation address, I am sure left 
nothing ansaid that could be said ; and therefore, with- 
out further words, | ask you to drink, upstanding, to the 
health of our guest, Mr. Hunting ! 

The toast was drank with enthusiasm and musical 
honours. 


Mr. HuntIne (who rose amidst a tremendous outburst 
of cheering) said: Mr. Abson excused himself from 
making a long speech by 7 that it was useless toadd 
anything,to what was said this morning by Sir John 
M‘Fadyean. I quite agree with him, and I think you 
will agree with me that it would be superfluous for me 
to add anything to what I said this morning. (Laugh- 
ter and “No, no.”) There is just one thing, however, 
that has occurred to me that I omitted to say this morn- 
ing and that with your permission I will say now. You 
will remember that a — ortwoago Dr. Osler express- 
ed his approval of the saying that a man never did 
anything worth doing after forty, and when he arrived 
at sixty he ought to be put in a lethal chamber. 
aay Now I reckon I am extremely fortunate. 

f I had been killed at forty I should certainly have 
done nothing, and if I had been passed through the 
lethal chamber at sixty I should have missed the proud- 
est day of my life. (Cheers) [ need hardly say, gen- 
tlemen, that I a:n deeply grateful to you for what 
you have done this day, and [ do not know any more 
appropriate finish to this day’s proceadings than the 
lunch which we have just enjoyed. Words fail me to 
express my gratitude, and therefore I will simply sit 
down. (Loud cheers.) 


PHANKS TO ELECTORS 


Dear Sir,—Will you allow me, through the medium of 
your journal, to thank those members of our profession 
who have given me their support in the recent election. 
Especially would I thank those gentlemen who wrute 
encouraging me, they are too numerous to reply to 
individually, and many of them I do not know person- 
ally, and must ask them to accept this expression of 
my gratitude. I can only promise that I will continue 
to strive for what I believe to be the best interests of 


profession.—I am, yours truly, 
J. R. U. Dewar. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, June 2 
Army VETERINARY Corps. 
Lient. William E. to be 
cedence next below Capt. H. Greenfield 
May, 1908 


with pre- 
Dated 16th 


Personal. 


Mr. C. Sweater, F.R.C.V.S., acted as judge of 
Shoeing at the Bath and West Show, athe on 27th 
May at Dorchester. 


OBITUARY. 
Montacu Mixes Rook, M.R.C.V.S., Chislehurst, Kent, 
Graduated, Lond: April, 1876 
Mr. Rock died suddenly on the 23rd May, from heart 
disease, at his residence, Sunnyside, Chislehurst, in his 
59th year. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
Sir, 


The share i in the tuberculosis question as it affects the 
veterinary profession seems to be a matter of expediency. 
To advance legislation one must not run up against all 
organised and constituted authority, nor must one, even in 
scientific matters, altogether lose sight of the commercial 
aspect of things. There is a common saying in Lancashire 
when an individual or body is travelling too fast and only 
looking at a thing from: the point of view of self-interest 
called “ having all the world in a baut.’’ We should seek 
to take advantage of present machinery, and dovetail im- 
provements into it. 

Which is the more likely to be practised first in this 
country, (a) the slaughter of all cattle with open lung, bowel, 
and throat lesions of a tubercular nature, and those with 
tubercular udders with compensation, or (b) the slaughter 
of these and also of all animals reacting to tuberculin, and 
their isolation. 

What will become of the farmer, dairyman, and: capital 
invested in cattle, if all the animals reacting to tuberculin 
in these Isles are to be dealt with and excluded from sup- 
plying milk? 

In my opinion, at present any hope of freeing the country 
from tuberculosis by a rigid adherence to, and action on, the 
tuberculin test is beyond the region of practical politics, and 
I will go further and write that it may be charactised as 
“the dream of a dreamer that dreams that he's dreaming.’’ 

Free testing may depend on the intelligence and educa- 
tion of the English, Scotch and Irish farmer, but the action 
on the free testing will also depend on their intelligence, 
commercial acumen and the public need. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Villar’s practical suggestions 
and the resolution based thereon will, if carried into effect, 
be undoubtedly the first well driven nail into the coffin of 
tuberculosis as it affects cattle, and it is the cattle view more 
than the human aspect that veterinarians must consider 
and tackle. Scheduling the disease, if carried out with the 
acquiescence of the farmers, will help the new Milk Bill 
more than all the voices of those crying in the wilderness for 
the general adoption of the tuberculin test. 

Mr. John Burns has expressed his anxiety to consider the 
Milk Bull from the veterinary point of view, and I am sure 
he will, if it is put before him in a proper way, have no 
objection, and perchance even desire, to consult with the 
Board of Agriculture as to ways and means and the veteri- 
narians proper position in the matter. 

Let the Board of Agriculture look after the interests of 
the veterinarians and the farmers, and the Local Govern- 


ment Board after the interests of the medical 
and we shall soon have a milk supply of which we can be 
proud. 

This may not seem to the absolutely scientific man an 
ideal way of doing things, but we blunder on in these isles, 
and somehow or other we manage to arrive without 
over-burdened with officialism and too many friction sparks. 


—Yours faithfully, 
G. Mayaui, M.R.C.V.S§. 


P.8.—Whilst on this matter I should just like to correct 
two errors appearing in the report of my speech at Norwich. 
I am made to say “ there was a method of diagnosing this 
by rectal examination as the tuberculous nodules on the 
perineum etc.’’ “ Perineum”’ should, of course, be ‘ peri- 
toneum.’’ Then ‘there is adisease of cows which may be 
taken for tuberculosis called Johne’s disease, for which we 
were indebted to Sir John M‘Fadyean.’’ This, of course, 
should read ‘‘for a knowledge of which we were indebted 
to Sir John M‘Fadyean."’ 

Where medical officers of health and veterinary surgeons 
are at present working side by side I do not think it will be 
the desire of the Board of Agriculture to step in and inter- 
fere.—G. M. 


“IS IT STRAIGHTFORWARD?” 
Sir, 

I do not answer Mr. Rutherford’s letter as he admits to 
have commented on mine—immediately after reading it— 
but have given it some reflection before commencing a reply. 
I had not when I first wrote, nor have I now, any wish to 
be offensive to Mr. Rutherford, with whose personal 
character and reputation I amunacqnainted. I have there- 
fore re-read those portions of my former letter which re- 
ferred to him, in search of any reasonable cause for resent- 
ment, and I find none. 

Mr. Rutherford’s sole complaint seems to be the use of 
the word ‘“ protégé,’’ which I employed to describe the 
position of three men, while calling attention to the action 
ofa fourth. I think I was quite justified in my use of that 
word, and I certainly shall not apologise for doing so. Mr. 
Dollar took it upon himself to advocate the candidature of 
three members, and I do not see how any one of the trio 
who enjoyed the advantage of his recommendation can ob- 
ject to being casually referred to as his ‘‘ protégé.’’ But if 
any justification for the term were necessary, it could be 
found in the fact that only one of these three candidates 
addressed the electors on his own behalf—and that one was 
not Mr. Rutherford. My own conjecture—which may of 
course be wrong—was that Mr. Rutherford did not issue an 
election address because he knew that Mr. Dollar intended 
to circularise the profession against the Bill, and in sup- 
port of himself, and judged that to be a sufficient appeal to 
the electors. 

As I do not admit the justice of Mr Rutherford’s stric-- 
tures, or the necessity of the advice he offers me, it would 
perhaps be out of place toadvance any opinions of mine re- 
garding his own letter. Otherwise I might remark that, in 
penning his reply to a letter which he had ‘just read with 
feelings of intense indignation,’’ he was perhaps somewhat 
precipitate. And I should certainly suggest that—as he 
seems soextremely sensitive regarding terms applied to 
himself—he might be a little more temperate in the language 
he directs against others.—Yours truly, 


Communications AND Papers Recrivep.—Messrs. J. R. 
Baxter, R. Rutherford, G. Yates, J. A. W. Dollar, A. M. 
Trotter, R.Bryden, SirJ.M’Fadyean. M.R.C.V.S. 
G.M. May 30. 


Messrs. G. Mayall, J.R. U. Dewar, 
G. Lockwood. 
Belfast News Letter, The Evening Chronicle (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), Jnl. San. Institute. June 6. 


W. J. Young, 
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